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Some Notes on Martin Colonies 


I, WHY NOT ESTABLISH A PURPLE MARTIN COLONY 
THIS YEAR? 


By GRACE ReSHORE, Dowagiac, Mich. 


F YOU love the companionship of birds, plan to establish a Purple Martin 
| colony this year on your home grounds. 

Several years ago, a bird-loving friend said to me one April day, “I 
see, on the wires about the city, hundreds of Martins that I think would nest 
and spend the summer here if they could find suitable nesting-places.” 

For years we have had one colony in the cornice of one of our business 
blocks; the space is limited, and when the young birds return to the home 
nesting-place, after their winter in South America, they are obliged to move 
on to find and make new homes for themselves. The old birds will, if the nests 
suit them, return each year to the old home and bring their family with them, 
who in turn will make for themselves new homes in the same locality, if suit- 
able places can be found. 

In my innocence and ignorance, I wrote Ernest Harold Baynes, a well-known 
authority on the subject, that there were Martins in the town, but that I 
had never seen them about our place—did he think I could get them to locate 
there? He replied that I had never seen them, probably for the reason that I 
had never had anything there to attract them; that, if I would put up a Martin- 
house, they would, without doubt, inspect it within an hour: they would 
come and look it over, and, if it suited, would take possession probably the 
first year. (Two houses are better than one, as the Martins like company.) 

Mr. Baynes stated that there were many good Martin-houses on the market, 
but he had never been able to see that the birds showed any preference. They 
would be as apt to locate in a simple homemade affair as in a more elaborate 
one, and if the house were well located in the open, with the pole on which it 
was mounted made cat-proof, I would, without doubt, have the pleasure of 
seeing the house used and hearing the Martins’ jolly music all summer. 
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About that time, I saw in Brrp-Lore a cut, with accurate measurements 
and directions for making a ten-room Martin-house. I took the cut to a local 
carpenter, asking him to make me two of the houses, following the same general 
plan as illustrated in the cut, which he did. I do not think the houses would be 
winners in a beauty contest, but, as Mr. Baynes said, the Martins are not 
critical. 

I secured a 20-foot pole from the local telephone company, and, before 
painting it, I covered a part of the lower half of the pole with a sheet of tin,” 
thus making it cat-proof. I then fastened the house on the pole with heavy 
angle irons, getting the first one up late in the afternoon of May tr. 

The next morning I heard an unusual bird-note and looked out to locate it: 
sure enough, there were six or eight of the Martins circling over and around the 
new house. They soon alighted on it and looked into the rooms. More came, 
until it seemed to me that all of the Martins in the city must be there on a tour 
of inspection, but they did not remain long. 

In a day or two I put up the second house, and that, also, was, in its turn, 
promptly looked over. There would be a day or so at a time when I did not see 
any birds around, but nearly every day a few would come and fly back and 
forth from one house to the other, then go away. 

By the middle of the month, a few pairs came to stay; probably they were 
the young, immature birds from the old colony. I could not see much differ- 
ence in the birds, as all looked alike. The young male and adult female look 
very much the same—backs a dusty black and breasts gray. The full-plumaged 
male does not have the complete dress of shining purple-black until his 
second postnuptial molt. 

My success encouraged others to erect houses for them, and we now have 
in the city nine or ten houses of from eight to twenty rooms, all of which are 
occupied partly or in full. For the last two years I have had ‘capacity’ houses. 
During the middle of a hot day they will seem to be away for several hours, 
but morning and evening they can be seen and heard most of the time. 

It is said that a Martin will eat a thousand mosquitoes in a day. While I can- 
not say that I miss any yet, I know that the Martins get a large part of their 
food at or near the house, and all of their food is obtained from the air as they fly 
about. The only time you see Martins on the ground is when they are gather- 
ing materials for their nests. Straw, dry leaves, shavings, mud, and a few green 
leaves for lining the nest seem to be the materials most used, and from the 
inspection of the nests when the houses are taken down for the winter, one 
could not give them a first-class recommendation either as housekeepers or 
nest-builders. 

They nest only once during the season, and that rather late, as it must be 
warm enough for plenty of insects to be in the air for food for the young birds. 

Plan to start a colony this year; get your house ready and put it up the last 
of April or the first of May. Any boy can make one. Mount it away from trees 
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or buildings, put it up 15 or 16 feet from the ground, and see if it will not 
attract some of the birds flying over, who will come down and inspect it and, 
perhaps, locate. You will be repaid for your effort by their jolly music during 
the summer. 

The Martins leave rather early in the season—soon after the young learn 
to fly. The time of their coming varies with the season—April 15 is as early 
as they have come to stay in southern Michigan. 


II. SOME TOWN MARTINS 
By R. F. O'NEAL, St. Louis, Mo. 


For several seasons we have had a colony of Purple Martins in a rather 
thickly settled residence part of St. Louis. It seems that they have found their 
surroundings congenial enough, and that they are not at all disturbed by the 
noise and bustle that are a part of city life. 

At first there was a four-family box, then two of them. For two summers 
it has been a sixteen-family settlement and the home of ten to twenty Martins. 
The small boxes—about 25 feet above the ground—are on scantlings fastened 
to a frame garage about 25 feet from the rear of the house and on the line of a 
brick-paved and, at times, very noisy alley. The large box is on an upright 
that rises from the center of the roof. Within 300 feet there are five garages 
tenanted mainly with not always silent Fords, and there is nothing of the 
‘Sleepy Hollow’ kind in this stretch of alley. So much for the social disposition 
of these cheerful birds. 

The first box was not put up until the Martins had been flying about for 
some time, and they came to it at once. On March 31, 1914, a lone male came 
to the box about 7 o’clock in the morning, sat on the upper perch for a little 
while, then flew away. It seems that the males always come first, and the first 
to put in his appearance in 1915, came on April 6. Others were flying about in 
a leisurely way, and it is possible that they had been in the neighborhood 
for several days. In 1916, the date of arrival was March 30, again at about 7 
o’clock in the morning. The winter of 1916-17 was a mild one, a good part of 
March being rather springlike, and one or two came about g o’clock on the 
morning of the 15th. 

A somewhat peculiar feature in the domestic situation of these birds is 
the fact that the little colony for several seasons has been made up almost en- 
tirely of females. There have been visitors from time to time, sometimes mak- 
ing up a mixed company of some twenty-five, but for three summers there were 
seldom more than two males that seemed to be taking part in building the nests 
and bringing up the young birds. Sometimes two females gave their attention 
to one apartment, and it seemed probable that they were using a single nest, 
as is common with some of the domestic fowls. 

At first, the diet of the fledglings is made up of the common catch that is 
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easily swallowed and quickly digested. Later, when the young are well grown, 
it seems that dragon-flies are much sought, and these are crammed down the 
throats of the voracious youngsters—wings, legs, and all, without trimming, 
pruning, or macerating of any kind. Catch on the wing and feed as caught— 
this seems to be the Martins’ way of providing for their young. 

While highly specialized along certain lines, as in their manner of seining the 
air for gnats and other minute flyers, the Martins are not all-round experts by 
any means. They are very solicitous for the safety of their young, but they are 
not apt at meeting some unusual conditions, and the fledgling that falls to the 


SOME TOWN MARTIN HOMES 
Photographed by Edward S. Daniels 


ground is usually lost. And that first plunge, that trying of wings without even 
the experience that comes of instinct, with even chance of reaching a landing or 
dashing against a wall—this is the supreme test in which a Martin lives or dies. 

They are real artists in some respects, but are utterly lacking in the skill 
that enables some of the ground-birds to pound a hard beetle into a luscious 
morsel. They know nothing of the engineering tactics shown by the House 
Wren when she takes a stiff 6-inch twig through a hole the size of a quarter. 
The straw that offers slight resistance is allowed to fall to the ground, and they 
seem to waste a good deal of time in building very ordinary nests. The young 
birds usually come out in July, and, if the first flight is successful, soon learn to 
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disport themselves with remarkable ease and grace. They usually leave for 
other climes about September 1, but they sometimes get away earlier. And 
that long flight may be from New England to Brazil—but what is that to 
these free-lances of the air! 

There seems to be a rather general impression that Martins are very partic- 
ular as to the size of their quarters, and especially as to the size of the openings 
through which they are to come and go. There are reasons why this is partly 
true; there are reasons, too, why it is true only in part. The habits of animals 
and birds are controlled largely by instincts that lead them to seek dark corners 
in inaccessible places, mere existence being the first consideration, comfort and 
convenience not having much part in the matter. Wild creatures can exist under 
most uncomfortable conditions, but they should not be forced to do so. If we 
set out to attract the birds and offer artificial homes as inducements, we should 
also consider their comfort and happiness, as well as their safety, even if in so 
doing we run counter to some of their ways. Shame on the bird-lover who would 
inveigle a pair of Wrens into a tomato can, only to be roasted, with their little 
ones, in the broiling sun of the long summer days! 

The dimensions of our smaller boxes are, approximately, 15 x 94 x 11 inches. 
This gives the lower apartments about 6 x 8% inches, with height of 5 inches. 
The slanting roof, which has a break on-each side for ventilation, gives the 
upper apartments the advantage of greater height. The openings are 2 x 2 
inches, the height being increased by slight arch, with perches about 14 inches 
from the box. An extra perch, much liked by the birds, is on slender uprights 
and about 6 inches above the roof. The large box—the centerpiece of the set— 
has the upper perch, also upper and lower perches on the four sides, and eight 
apartments, each about 834 x 14% inches. This box fronts in four directions 
and has sixteen openings, about 244 x 3% inches. Not much to the liking of 
the birds at first, not at all in accordance with the ideas of the critics of this 
kind of architecture, it has been a kind of playground, and several broods have 
been brought up in it. 

With the ordinary boxes, if the several apartments are occupied, there is 
not room at night for the pair and their fledglings, and the result is that some 
of them are crowded almost to suffocation. Just here it is that the large box 
has served as a sort of overflow bungalow, affording daytime shelter in in- 
clement weather and comfortable sleeping-quarters for home folks and guests 
through the warm summer nights. 

It was the intention to let the birds give grace and charm to the picture, 
but they stole away early, without notice of the time of their departure. 

Of the Martinsit may besaid that they are birds of good cheer. When perched 
about their homes, and also in their rooms, they have a kind of rolling warble, 
winding up with a smacking of the mouth, and repeated ad finem, if not ad 
infinitum. Their note, when on the wing, is clear and far-carrying, and seems 
to mean that they are having a very good time. An occasional part of.their 
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noisy ways, heard usually when they have gone into their chambers, is a sort 
of subdued chuckle, with sound suggestive of the grinding of molars, that seems 
to be an expression of good feeling and contentment. 

Such are some of their usual notes, but there is one other that is perhaps best 
of all. This is their loud, clear, exultant call, uttered when the bird is perched, 
with an air of great alertness, when his fellows are cleaving the air for the sheer 
pleasure of artistic flying—the ringing ‘come-home’ call and the joyous welcome 
to the swift flyer that is first to reach the goal. 


Ill. THE SIZE OF ROOMS IN MARTIN-BOXES 
By J. J. SHERIDAN, St. Joseph, Mo. 


It seems to me some steps should be taken to unify sentiment on building 
bird-nesting boxes for Purple Martins. An exhibition of bird-boxes being held 
at our public library this week shows the greatest variety of ideas as to the 
proper size to construct these boxes, one handsome structure containing forty 
apartments had the rooms 3% x 5 inches in dimensions, while another had them 
about 1o inches each way. That this condition should be corrected in some 
manner goes without saying, but the leading authorities are as widely apart. 
For example, in your January-February issue of 1914, a writer on ‘How to 
Start a Purple Martin Colony’ says the rooms should be 8 x 8 x 10 inches, 
while Mr. Ned Dearborn, a Government expert, says the rooms should be 
6x 6x6 inches. An authority on the subject says the Purple Martin is 7.8 
inches in length. If this is a fact, then it stands to reason a room should be at 
least large enough to admit the entire bird, and 8 x 8 inches would be none too 
large. There is no doubt but the bird will adapt himself to 6 x 6-inch quarters 
if he can do no better, but he will abandon the restricted quarters when he 
can find rooms large enough to accommodate him. I can recall several 
instances where this has happened. My boxes are built with rooms 8 x 8 x 6 
inches, and I think this compromise will come as near meeting the require- 
ments of the birds as any size I have seen mentioned—at least my colonies 
stay with the boxes, and that is a good argument. 


IV. HIGH MORTALITY AMONG THE PURPLE MARTINS IN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA DURING APRIL, 1917 
By THOS. L McCONNELL, McKeesport, Pa. 


The old saying about the arrival of spring birds bringing good weather has 
no foundation upon actual facts. The warm spell in March, 1917, brought 
back the Purple Martins ahead of time, and the subsequent cold rainy weather 
almost annihilated the early migrants. Insectivorous birds that feed, like the 
Swallows, entirely on the wing and not off the trees or on the ground, require 
warm, fair weather. 
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On May 20 the writer removed seven dead male Purple Martins of mature 
plumage from his bird-house at Kittanning, Pa. This colony is about twenty 
years old, and for years has been made up of about fourteen pairs of older 
birds, all in high plumage, and this is the first year that many birds in second- 
season plumage are in evidence. Last year’s young birds do not return until 
May, and usually cannot get room in a well-established colony, hence seeking 
new homes. It is estimated that between one-third and one-half the older 
Martins perished during April. 

Upon going back over the daily weather reports for March, April, and May 
for Pittsburgh, Pa. (45 miles south of Kittanning), the following exceptional 
conditions were found: 

It rained almost continuously from April 4 to 8, inclusive, with the highest 
temperature for each day under 50°, except on the sth, when it climbed to 61°. 
From the oth to 11th, inclusive, it was fair and cold, the highest daily tem- 
peratures being 40°, 34°, and 49°. During the remainder of the month there were 
shorter periods when the Martins were unable to feed. 

The fact that all the dead birds found were males leads to the conclusion 
that the high mortality must have been early in the season, as the males 
precede the females in migration. The date of arrival for the Kittanning 
colony is not known, but it is known that the Martins returned seven to ten 
days ahead of their usual time throughout the state. The first Martin, male, 
reached McKeesport on March 26, and many first arrivals were seen on the 
24th at Waynesburg, Pa. 

Referring to the mortality among the Martins at McKeesport, the writer’s 
present home, there are now only six to eight birds where sixteen to twenty were 
seen in previous years. The two big local colonies are nearly wiped out. 

While this calamity is only a light killing when compared to the almost total 
destruction of Purple Martins throughout the New England States in 1903, 
had the bad weather come two or three weeks later there would have been 
few Martins left to replenish our colonies. 


V. A COLLAPSIBLE MARTIN-HOUSE 
By G. HILLER, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the benefit of some of your readers, I enclose herewith pictures of 
a ‘Homemade Martin-House,’ made of soap-boxes, the lower story being 
somewhat smaller, thus giving the effect of a Swiss cottage. The house is 
hinged together and collapsible. The removable pins in the hinges allow the 
house to be taken apart for cleaning. The side of the house where the 
openings are for the nesting chambers is provided with hinged porches, thus 
making it possible to keep the house closed to Sparrows until the proper 
tenants, the Martins, arrive. The partitions inside are worked in grooves, 
thus allowing a thorough cleaning. The pole or pipe is made of two 
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the top from which three thin cables run to as many cement anchor 
posts. The house has a 2-foot pipe fastened to the bottom, fitting snugly 
in the main pole, the latter resting on a firm cement base, 5 feet in the 
ground, with a steel shafting in center extending 3 feet above base, over 
which the main pole slips in place. In winter, the pole with house is taken 
down to be put in a safe place indoors, to preserve it from the ravages of winter. 
While we have other bird-houses in our garden, this is, by far, the prettiest of 
all, and its cost is very little. 


pieces, 2 and 1% inches in diameter respectively, with a collar near 
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COLLAPSIBLE MARTIN-HOUSE A MARTIN HOME IN CINCINNATI 


Notes on the Tree Swallow 


By VERDI BURTCH 
With photographs by the author 


SWALLOW 


MALE TREE 


Watching female as she leaves the nest, 


almost turning over as she swings away. 


r | NHIRTY years ago Tree Swallows 
were very common over Lake Keuka, 
at Branchport, N. Y., and from, 

early spring, often before the ice had left 

the lake, until mid-September, these grace- 
ful Swallows coursed over the marsh and 
skimmed over the waters of the lake, their 
beautiful, irridescent blue backs gleaming 
in the sun. In those days there were, 
bordering on the lake and marsh, many 
old willow, elm, and maple stubs with 
their deserted Woodpecker holes, and in 
these the Swallows made their nests. 

As the years passed, the old stubs were 
cut, or crumbled and fell until all were 
gone, and the Swallows, after spending the 


early spring with us, passed on to some more favorable locality to rear their 


young. 


In the spring of 1915 I saw a pair of Tree Swallows investigating a box that 


I had put up on my lot for Bluebirds. This box was more than 50 rods from 


the lake, and, although the Swal- 
lows hung around it for several 
days, it did not seem to suit them 
exactly and was not used. How- 
ever, their presence about the box 
gave me an idea which I carried out 
the following spring, when I made 
boxes purposely for the Swallows, 
placing them on the sides of posts 
which were driven out in two or 
three feet of water in the marsh. 
This was done April 28, when 
there must have been twenty or 
more pairs of Tree Swallows flying 
about. 

The very next day I saw a 
Swallow enter one of the boxes, 
and on May 4a pair of Swallows 
were carrying nesting materials 
into one of them. This same day 


MALE TREE SWALLOW AT HOME 
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I grafted an old Downy Woodpecker’s nest on to the top of another post 
which was driven out in the water, and before I had rowed my boat 15 feet away 
from it, a female Tree Swallow had alighted and was peering into the hole, 
while her mate was hovering overhead. The hole seemed to suit, as they 
almost immediately took possession and began to carry nest materials into it. 


A TREE SWALLOW FAMILY.—THE MOTHER RETURNS 


Although they began nest-building thus early, it was done in a rather desultory 
manner, and they did not appear in real earnest until the latter part of May. 
By June 20 they were feeding young, both parents working diligently and 
supplying an abundance of food, various small dragon-flies forming a large part 
of it. Both parents were seen carrying excreta from the nest, flying with it out 
over the water, where they dropped it 5 or 6 rods from the nest. 

A record of a typical half-hours’ observation at the nest June 30 follows: 
Female feeds young while the male sits on top of the stub resting and yawning 
several times, then he flies away and soon returns with a small dragon-fly, 
which he takes into the nest and almost immediately reappears with excreta 
which he carries out over the water, dropping it some distance away. Soon 
he comes again with another dragonfly, alights at the hole, but flies away again 
without entering; does this several times, then enters. Appears in the opening, 
where he remains several minutes until the female comes. She goes in and stays 
there. Soon he comes back with a dragon-fly, goes part way in, backs out again, 
and waits for the female to crowd out past him when he goes in. 

Of the nine boxes placed in the marsh this year, five were occupied, 
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After the nesting-season is over, the Tree Swallows, with hundreds of Barn, 
Cliff, and Rough-winged Swallows, gather in the evenings over the waters of 
the lake and creek, where they skim lightly over the surface of the water or 
fly high in the air, gathering their suppers from the hosts of insects flying there. 
At night they roost in the cat-tails, many of them close to the water’s edge. A 
few alight at a time, those already there welcoming the others with soft twitter- 
ings as they come; then there are constantly some flying up to take a few more 
turns in the air, and one too many will alight on the same leaf, causing it to 
bend to the water, when all fly up and alight in another place. So it is really 
quite dark before all get settled for the night. 

The fishermen here use an acetylene light with reflector, and we sometimes 
get one of these and row down the creek, and, by going carefully and throwing 
the light on the cat-tails, the Swallows can be seen, with heads tucked under 
their wings, asleep. Rowing carefully along, we were able to pick them from 
the flags with our hands. 

The Tree Swallow is very fond of the water and will be found most abundant 
about a lake or stream where there are many dead trees, with their old Wood- 
pecker holes, and, as I have shown, they can be easily induced to use boxes 
put up by man. 
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FEMALE LOOKING OUT FROM NEST 


TO THE SONG SPARROW 
By EDMUND J. SAWYER > ty 


‘Ground Bird’ we called you in our barefoot days, 

When Spring impelled us on our truant ways. 

How well we knew and loved those happy lays 
You caroled from the ‘pussy-willow’ bough! 

In feather, form, and note you are the same; 

Old Time has overlooked you, soul and frame; 

The flight of years has changed you but in name; 
‘Ground Bird’ of old, we call you Song Sparrow now 


Now flitting and skulking by the brook, 
Calling and peering from the grassy nook, 
Hopping and hiding, you have every look 

Of sprightly youth you had in days of yore. 
Your merry song, so sweet, so glad and free; 
Your pose atop the fence or willow tree; 
Your long, loose tail, abob—all bring to me 

The days that were, the days that are no more. 
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From morn till night you sing, unlike the Thrush 
Remote within the woodland’s shade and hush, 
Nor like the soaring Lark whose songs outgush 

But reach us faintly like the songs in dreams. 
Banks of the tinkling stream, the grassy dell, 
The homely wayside nooks of field and fell— 
Familiar places that we love so well— 

These are at once thy chosen haunts and themes. 


Of gorgeous birds in fabled happy lands, 
Or flying over palms on coral strands, 
Where tropic seas and isles the view commands, 
Let others sing; their splendors | despise. 
The Eden of your songs my feet have trod; 
The Heaven that you praise is just the sod; 
Yet somehow | seem nearer to my God, 
Brown bird, with you, my Bird of Paradise! 


How to Make and Erect Bird-Houses 


By HUBERT PRESCOTT, Ashland, Ore. 


birds to mankind, and, as a result, they are putting forth greater effort 
toward the protection and preservatiorf of bird-life. 

One good method of bird preservation is the building of bird-houses, and, as 
far as individual effort is concerned, a good deal of it has been directed in this 
line. Some have met with success and some with failure, the reason for the 
failures being that a very large percentage of the bird-houses built are worthless 
because they are wrongly constructed. 

It is well that we should put up houses for the birds, but first we must under- 
stand a little of bird nature so that we may better know what kind of houses 
are suitable. 

Originally, birds which nested in cavities either used cavities in trees caused 
by rotting of the heart of the tree, or they made their own nest cavities or used 
those made by other birds or animals. 

The Woodpecker is, perhaps, the best example of a bird which digs its own 
nest cavity. If we will observe we will find that the holes made by Woodpeckers 
for nesting purposes are generally facing the east or south, and, if in a hori- 
zontal or slanting limb, they will always be on the underside. 

Facing the east or south they are less exposed to storms than they would be 
if they were facing the north. They are on the underside of a limb for the same 
purpose, and also as a protection against animals or other birds, being then 
difficult of access and out of view. On observation we will find that the bottom, 
or floor, of the nest cavity of a Woodpecker is 6 inches or more below the 
entrance-hole. This serves several purposes: It gives the bird room to sit 
without blocking the entrance; it serves as a protection against enemies; and it 
prevents the young from leaving the nest too soon. 

Thus, as a result of natural selection, birds have acquired the instinct to 
build in nest cavities of this kind, and if we apply a few of these particulars in 
building bird-houses, much better results will be obtained than we would get 
otherwise. 

One of the greatest, yet most common mistakes is making bird-houses like 
the houses of human beings, with the entrance on a level with the floor. 

Birds do not value things from the esthetic standpoint. They prefer an 
old weather-worn bird-house to a highly painted one which shows skillful 
workmanship. The kind of nesting-site they choose is of vital importance to 
them, and they select it for the protection and service it affords. Bird-houses 
can be made out of hollow trees, kegs, slabs, and boards of any kind. 

Another very common mistake is that of making the bird-houses or rooms 
too large. For small birds which nest in solitary pairs, such as Wrens, Chicka- 
dees, Bluebirds, etc., a room 4 inches wide by 5 inches long by 7 inches high 


P risa are beginning to understand more clearly the relationship of 
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is large enough. For Flickers, Owls, Sparrow Hawks and other larger birds, 
the rooms should be about 6 inches wide by 7 inches long by 14 inches high. 
For Martins and other birds which nest in colonies, a bird-house can contain 
as many rooms as desired, each room having about the same dimensions as 
given for the first. 

It is a good idea to have the side or the top of the bird-house hinged or 
removable, so that the old nest can be cleaned out, thus making room for a new 


Fig. te 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIRD BOXES 


one for the following summer, and the birds will return to rear a brood year 
after year. 

A bird-house should not be placed less than 6 feet from the ground—1o 
feet or above is preferable. They can be placed on barns, sheds, fence-posts, or 
hung from trees. 

Birds always prefer houses more or less in the open, so that they can detect 
any intruders which may come that way. They should not be placed amid the 
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thick foliage and branches of trees—not that the bird-house should be placed 
in a conspicuous place, but the view from it should be clear. 

A very suitable method is to bore a hole in a barn or shed and place the bird- 
house on the inside. This is especially suited for observation and experimental 
purposes. 

Several different types of very satisfactory bird-houses are shown in the 
accompanying diagrams. Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, are for birds nesting in 
solitary pairs; 7 and 8 for birds which nest in colonies. 

These are a few of the main particulars in building and erecting bird-houses, 
and with a little effort directed in the right way, we may forever have these 
feathered songsters about us, to add life and grace to our surroundings, to 
fill the air with song, and to glean the foliage of harmful insects. 


Photography at Feeding-Stations 


By C. BREDER, Jr., Newark, N. J. 


the establishment of a back-yard feeding-station. As the location of 

my home is not the least suburban, all the birds that deigned to visit 
mine were gladly welcomed. Blue Jays, Slate-colored Juncos, Hairy and 
Downy Woodpeckers, and Brown Creepers were among the more regular 
visitors, and I considered myself rather successful. With the coming of these 
birds came the desire to record their visits photographically. This was not 
easily accomplished because of their unusual timidity, due to the man-made 
surroundings and the daily onslaughts of the horde of House Sparrows that 
infested the place. Seeing that the photographs that could possibly be taken 
would be few and far between, with the probable result of driving the birds 
off altogether, the idea was partly given up, but still the desire to picture our 
winter residents hung on. 

Early in the fall of 1916 the idea struck me of establishing a woodland feed- 
ing-station for photographic purposes—going to the birds if the birds would 
not come to me. A companion nature-lover and myself, on October 1, decided 
to take a bird walk through some rather unfamiliar territory in the nearby 
countryside. After about one hour’s trolley-ride into the suburbs and fifteen 
minutes’ stiff hiking, we came to a beautiful bit of wooded farmland. Several 
trips were made to it before the winter set in, and we found it well supplied with 
bird-life and were enabled to add a number of new names to our lists. On 
the 14th we decided at just what points to establish the much-talked-of feeding- 
stations. 

The first opportunity to do this came on the 21st. We went armed with a 
brace and bit, and suet that had been run through a meat-chopper. Stations 
were located at five points. One was in a large dead chestnut tree. It consisted 


. NATURAL outlet for the city-dwelling bird-lover’s enthusiasm is 
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of ten holes, 54 inch in diameter, arranged in the form of a triangle. While 
no bird photographs were taken there, it was used very much by the birds of 
the vicinity. Another was located in a dead sapling of the same species, but 
for some unknown reason the birds refused to use it, except in the very cold- 
est weather. A third was in the cracked limb of another blighted chestnut, 
about 10 feet from the ground. It held more food than the rest and was always 
emptied before the others. For a long time it was a mystery as to what manner 
of creature could dispose of so much food in such a short time. Blue Jays were 
suspected, but not many were in 
this neighborhood, and nothing could 
be proved against them. It was not 
until the winter had begun to break 
up that we learned that we had 
been feeding a flock of about five 
Crows. I believe a feeding-station 
for Crows is unique, even if it is 
unintentional. Many Brown Creep- 
ers were attracted to suet forced 
into the crevices in the bark of a 
living oak. Some photographs of 
Brown Creepers on it were taken by 
my companion, but they proved to be 
a little too perfect examples of pro- 
tective coloration. The fifth and last 
station was only a fence-post with an 
ample crack into which suet was 
forced. It was to this that by far 
the most birds were attracted, and 
where the balance of the studies were 
taken. ) 
The hunting-season opened, and on TUFTED TITMOUSE 

November 11 we saw only a solitary 

Song Sparrow, and it was not before the 18th that all the suet was gone. We 
replenished it that day, but still the only birds we saw were two Song Sparrows 
and two Brown Creepers. Our next trip was on December 2, and the hunting 
season was to be over on the 15th. Already the great number of ‘sportsmen’ 
that infested the woods was beginning to thin out, and the birds were returning 
to the section. It was this day that I first saw the birds at the food. On the 
oak tree were two Brown Creepers and a White-breasted Nuthatch. I refilled 
the stations twice before the 23rd, when I took my trusty old plate camera. I 
focused on the fence-post, but the birds kept their distance, and I took home 
no portraits. I used an electric device to operate the shutter from a distance 
for all of these pictures. 
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The day after Christmas, a biting cold day, I had the camera set by 9 
o’clock. Forty minutes later I took my first feeding-station picture—a Brown 
Creeper. There were two on the post at the time, but one was out of range of 
the lens. A Downy wanted the food but feared the staring Cyclops that guarded 
the treasure. He would swoop down and make me believe that he was about 
to alight, when off he would go, only to make another similar swoop. The 
single Creeper was the only picture I took that day. 

On December 30, two White-breasted Nuthatches tried the same maneuvers 
as the Downy, keeping me on the jump for naught. A Brown Creeper was ‘fuss- 


BROWN CREEPER 


ing’ around also, but refused to get in a position worth wasting a plate on. 
But then something happened. A hurried chattering cry—a flutter of wings— 
something landed on top of the post and was gone again, flitting up into the 
tree behind which I was hiding. Then I saw it to be a Tufted Titmouse. But 
that is not all. I had pushed the button in that fraction of a second that he 
was on the post-top. The most that I could hope for on the plate was a blur 
of wings. On developing it I was more than delighted. Later a Hairy tried 
diving for the food, but without success for either him or me. That ended my 
year’s experiences. It began to snow a little, and I could not have stood still 
a moment longer because of the intense cold. 

The next trip taken when the sun made bird photography possible was 
January 6. Numbers of Chickadees were around the empty post when I 
arrived, and picked up the crumbs that dropped from my hand as I stuffed the 
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crack with suet. Three photographs were taken of these confiding little fellows, 
but one turned out a complete failure. Another Brown Creeper picture was the 
day’s remaining bit of success. 

On the 27th, Tufted Titmice chattered at my attempts but refused to have 
their image imprisoned in a piece of 4 x 5-inch glass, despite all my coaxing. 
February to the last attempt was made but without success. 

In this way the winter of the past year was spent pleasantly, healthfully, 
and profitably—pleasantly by association with nature, healthfully by outdoor 
activity in all sorts of weather, and profitably by the making of valuable ad- 
ditions to my knowledge of bird-life. Of all the exposures made, only two 
were failures, and both those because of some accident in manipulating the 
camera. This year more elaborate preparations will be made and better 
results looked for. 


Holbecell’s Grebe in Connecticut 


By WILBUR F. SMITH. South Norwalk, Conn. 


HE largest number of Holbcell’s Grebes that I have known to be in 

this section occurred in the spring of 1916, and as none of the books 

to which I have access give much information concerning their food 

habits or their behavior when on land, I was glad when exceptional circum- 
stances gave me afi opportunity to observe both at close range. 

The first Grebe reported was found on March 109, on the snow far from the 
shore, and, as so often happens, the party finding it ran for a gun and shot it. 
Fortunately I was able to save the skin for Birdcraft’s Museum. 

On March 24 the ice began to break up in Rowayton harbor, and, in a small 
open space near the docks, just behind some fishermen’s boats in which they 
were repairing an engine, two of these Grebes were feeding. They fished con- 
tinually, and hunger may have had something to do with their apparent lack 
of caution, boldness, or confidence in man, as at times they came up within 
15 feet of the boat in which the men were working. 

One of the men told me that he saw one catch a large smelt, and that when 
he went on deck in the night “they were still fishing and seemed to be always 
fishing.’’ While I watched them they were feeding on small flounders, and 
occasionally they would catch one too large to handle in the open water, where- 
upon they would swim into shallow water or to the edge of the ice, and strike 
and pound the fish into condition to eat. 

On March 26 three of us went to Rowayton to see the Grebes. We found 
that the ice had gone farther out of the harbor and that the Grebes were fishing 
farther off shore, where three more had joined them. A number of Herring 
Gulls were sitting around on the ice and floating down on detached cakes, and, 
as it proved, watching the Grebes as intently as we were, for when a Grebe 
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would come up with a fish, one or more of the Gulls would pounce upon it for 
the food, and the Grebe would have to dive to escape with its prize. Generally 
they saved their fish by coming up at a considerable distance, though the Gulls 
succeeded in worrying a fish from the Grebes at times. 

They were wonderful divers, at times seeming to ‘just disappear,’ but, when 
really fishing, they would throw themselves forward and almost out of the 
water with the violence of their effort, and I wondered if the depth of water had 
anything to do with the manner of diving. With watch in hand, we timed them 
under water, and on two occasions one Grebe was down fifty-five seconds— 
forty-five to fifty-five seconds was the average. 


HOLBELL’S GREBE 
Photographed by Wilbur S. Smith 


On April 15 one was seen in Saugatuck Bay, and on April 20 one was found 
in a yard in the east end of town. I liberated it, first photographing and study- 
ing its actions and posture on land. It sat forward on its breast, and it seemed 
to me the bird realized its helplessness, for, when placed on the lawn with no 
one near, it made no effort to escape and kept up a constant calling. A small 
child with a stick could have killed it, though it struck viciously with its long 
bill when anyone came within reach, but the blow did not have the force or , 
power of that of a Heron of equal size. 

From its actions one might have thought it was wounded, but when it saw 
the salt water—possibly first sensed it—a marked*change took place in the 
Grebe’s actions, and it struggled violently to escape. Placed on the ground 
some distance from the shore it went floundering along, propelled by wings and 
feet, until it reached the water, when it was the perfection of graceful motion. 
It dove and preened and dove again, raised high on its feet and shook itself 
and flapped its wings, dove again, and then headed for open water at a pace 
that proved it to be in good condition. 
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SECOND SERIES 


Ill. THE SUMMER AND HEPATIC TANAGERS, MARTINS,* 
AND BARN SWALLOWS 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
(See Frontispiece) 


SUMMER TANAGER 


There are two subspecies of the Summer Tanager, an eastern and a western, 
which of course occupy separate areas in summer but which mingle more or 
less during the migrations and in winter. 

The Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra rubra) breeds in the eastern United 
States, north to Delaware (formerly to New Jersey), southern Ohio, southeast- 
ern Wisconsin, and southeastern Nebraska; west to eastern Kansas and cen- 
tral Texas; and south to northeastern Mexico, southeastern Texas, southern 
Mississippi, and central Florida. It winters in Central and South America, 
south to Guiana, Ecuador, and Peru, and north to Yucatan and central Mexico. 
It is also of casual occurrence north to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
and Ontario; and is accidental in the Bahama Islands. 

Cooper’s Tanager (Piranga rubra cooperi) breeds in the southwestern 
United States and northern Mexico, north to central New Mexico and central 
Arizona; west to southeastern California; south to northern Durango and 
central Nuevo Leon; and east to central western Texas and eastern New Mexico. 

In the following migration tables all records of Cooper’s Tanager are indi- 
cated by an asterisk (*); all the others, therefore, should be considered as 
referring to the eastern Summer Tanager. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number a ‘ 

LOCALITY eigen’ | Areas detect |  Radet doe o 
ME Ms ae ks diss ow ann ees 2 | April 13 April 12, 1916 
Chipley, Fla....... Siok eae See 2 | April 5 March 21, 1886 
Tallahassee, Fla... Pega ee eo? | April 5 March 30, 1902 
Savannah, Ga... ; pet 3 | April 9 March 29, 1916 
Kirkwood, Ga... . hd se 4 | April rr April 3, 1894 
Charleston, S. C.. Veena ee 7 | April 13 April 5, 1912 
Long Island, Ala... Bey tt oe 4 | April 17 | April 12, 1916 
Biloxi, Miss... ... . eae 4 April 4 | March 31, 1904 
New Orleans, La.. tS Padded 13 | April 5 April 1, 1904 
Brownsville, Tex.. | February 11, 1853 
San Antonio, Tex. : si 5 April 10 | April 8, 1890 
CNL: ag. 3 )s' y's x Be a Sala wie aan 16 =| April rr | April 5, 1913 
Gainesville, Tex... ood Se inde ae ae 7 | April 14 April 10, 1885 

| 


*The Purple Martin and Barn Swallow were figured in Brrp-Lore for September-October, 1917, 
betore this Second Series was begun. They are treated here to make our migration records of the 
Swallows of North America complete. The remaining species of the family were figured and treated 
in Brrp-Lore for November-December, 1917.—Eptror. 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY 


State College, N. M.* 
Tombstone, Ariz.* 
Tucson, Ariz.* 

Fort Mojave, Ariz.* 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Weaverville, N. C. 
Variety Mills, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waverly, W. Va. 
Athens, Tenn. 
Eubank, Ky. 
Helena, Ark. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Denver, Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Odin, Il. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Number 
of years’ 


record 


COD OW 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


April 27 
April 24 


April 20 
April 23 
April 27 
May 1 

April 29 


| April 17 


April 19 


| April 14 


May 9 


May 10 


| April 25 


April 26 
April 25 


| April 24 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


May 7, 1915 
April 15, rort 
April 22, 1909 
April 25, 1861 
April 6, 1888 
April 20, 1894 
April 21, 1906 
April 18, 1896 
April 25, 1904 
April 10, 1906 
April 15, 1891 
April 7, 1907 
May 1, 1906 
May 12, 1873 
May 7, 1884 
May 8, 1885 
April 24, 1904 
April 18, 1886 
April 21, 1895 
April 9, 1909 


FALL MIGRATION 


LOCALITY 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Odin, Il. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 
Variety Mills, Va. 
Weaverville, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Spencer, W. Va. 

Athens, Tenn. 

Eubank, Ky. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Kirkwood, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Fernandina, Fla. 

Biloxi, Miss. 

Helena, Ark. 

New Orleans, La. 
Chloride, N. M.* 

San Francisco River, Ariz.* 
Whetstone Mountains, Ariz.* 
Rincon, Ariz.* a 

San Clemente Is., Calif.* 


Number 
| of years’ 


record 


Average date of 
last one observed 


September 18 


September 14 


| October 4 


September 20 


October 2 
September 
September 


24 
28 


21 
16 


September 
September 


September 24 
October 19 


Latest date of 
last one observed 


26, 1885 
30, 1884 
1904 
28, 1885 
1889 
1906 
19, 1900 


September 
September 
October 1, 
September 
October 1, 
October 5, 
September 
September 109, 1884 
October 7, 1891 
October 30, 1886 
September 18, 1909 
October 14, 1902 
October 10, 1890 
October 14, 1911 
September 16, 1902 
October 20, 1908 
October 26, 1904 
October 20, 1906 
October 3, 1912 
October 2, 1895 
October 27, 1899 
September 15, 1915 
October 10, 1873 
September 27, 1908 
September 23, 1907 
October 11, 1907 
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HEPATIC TANAGER 


The Hepatic Tanager (Piranga hepatica) is one of the Mexican birds which 
. reaches the United States only along the southwestern border. Owing to its 
limited distribution and to its frequenting the less inhabited parts of the United 
States there are comparatively few data on its migration. The range of the 
typical subspecies (Piranga hepatica hepatica), the only one occurring in the 
United States, extends from central western Texas, central New Mexico, and 
northwestern Arizona south over the table-land of Mexico,to. Guatemala. 
Another race, the Mexican Hepatic Tanager (Piranga hepatica dextra), occupies 
eastern Mexico from the state of Vera Cruz north to Nuevo Leon. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number . 
7 , ’ Average date of Earliest date of 
LOCALITY i spring arrival spring arrival 
Hachita Grande Mountain, N. M..... | May 19, 1892 
Huachuca Mountains, Ariz...... Ae April 11, 1902 
Tombstone, Ariz... .. April 20, 1912 
Paradise, Ariz. a 2 April 27 April 24, 1913 


FALL MIGRATION 


| Number 


, ’ Average date of Latest date of 
- LOCALITY | of ae last one observed last one observed 
| recor 
Apache, N. M......... ree edcica September 14, 1886 
Huachuca Mountains, Ariz. ; October 25, 1907 


Tombstone, Ariz......... , 2 | September 2 September 20, 1913 


PURPLE MARTIN 


The Purple Martin has a wide distribution and is well known wherever it 
lives. It is the earliest spring migrant to enter the United States from the south, 
so early, in fact, that we can with difficulty believe that it does not pass the 
winter in the United States. There is apparently, however, a period of a month 
or two during December and January when it is not found even in southern 
Florida, although it appears sometimes as early as January 20, and has been 
seen as late as December 18. The latter, however, must be regarded as an 
unusually late date. There are two subspecies, both of which summer in the 
United States. 

The Purple Martin (Progne subis subis) breeds in temperate North America, 
north to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, northwestern Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Montana; west to Idaho and Arizona; south to Tepic and Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and to southern Florida; migrates through Central America and northern 
South America; winters in Brazil; and occuts accidentally on the Bermuda 
Islands and in Great Britain. 
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The Western Martin (Progne subis-hesperia) breeds in the Pacific Coast 
region of North America from southwestern British Columbia to southern 
Lower California; and occurs during migration in Central America. Its winter 
home is not known, but is presumably South America. In the following mi- 
gration tables an asterisk (*) indicates the records belonging to the Western 


Martin. 
SPRING MIGRATION 
. TV Number Average date of Earliest date of 

LOCALITY — spring arrival spring arrival 
Orlando, Fla. 10 February 8 January 27, 1913 
Melrose, Fla. 7 February 4 January 20, 1901 
Tallahassee, Fla. 9 February 20 January 29, 1911 
Savannah, Ga. 14 March 18 March 5, 1911 
Charleston, S. C. | 23 March 3 February 16, 1907 
Carrollton, Ala. 5 March 9 March 9g, 1888 
Biloxi, Miss. 6 February 13 January 29, 1912 
New Orleans, La. 12 February 14 January 31, 1894 
Kerrville, Tex. 16 February 24 February 11, 1909 
Gainesville, Tex. 5 March 1 February 27, 1889 
Huachuca Mountains, Ariz. April 22, 1902 
Stockton, Calif.* 9 March 6 March 1, 1879 
Raleigh, N. C. 18 April 22 March 16, 1907 
New Market, Va. 29 March 28 March 14, 1898 
Washington, D. C. f. @2 April 1 March 9g, 1908 
Mardela Springs, Md. 6 March 31 March 18, 1889 
French Creek, W. Va. | 5 April 11 | April-9, 1890 
Eubank, Ky. 12 March 21 | March 14, 1887 
Athens, Tenn. 7 March 21 March 17, 1907 
Helena, Ark. 30 March 4 February 18, 1897 
Onaga, Kans. | 17 April 6 March 26, 1900 
Loveland, Colo. 2 April 22 April 21, 1887 
Morristown, N. J. 15 April 17 April 8, 1890 
Berwyn, Pa. 14 April 19 March 27, 1913 
Oberlin, Ohio 23 April 8 March 25, 1910 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 13 April 4 March 109, 1907 
Chicago, IIl.. 21 April 12 March 23, 1884 
St. Louis, Mo. II March 21 March 15, 1888 
Keokuk, Iowa 20 March 30 March 17, 1903 
Sioux City, Iowa 13 April 13 April 4, 1900 
Lincoln, Neb. 3 April 9 April 3, 1900 
Jewett City, Conn 30 April 13 April 5, 1912 
Block Island, R. I 3 April 17 April 10, 1915 
Boston, Mass. 14 April 29 April 6, 1907 
Norway, Maine 16 April 21 April 16, 1914 
Tilton, N. H. 6 April 25 April 20, 1906 , 
Rutland, Vt. II April 26 April 16, ro15 
New York, N. Y. 9 April 18 March 21, 1907 
Saratoga Springs, N. \ 18 April 16 April 6, 1912 
Detroit, Mich. ; 16 April 19 April 5, 1912 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 20 April 12 March 23, 1907 
Madison, Wis. 23 April 13 March 29, 1897 
Lanesboro, Minn. II April 9 ia 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 4 April 19 April 9, t910 
Larimore, N. D. 10 May 6 April 19, 1886 
Great Falls, Mont 3 May 14 May 10, 1906 

t Accidental at this early date 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY 


Tacoma, Wash.*.... 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 
Chatham, N. B..... 
Quebec, Quebec... 
Montreal, Quebec. 
London, Ont... -. 
Ottawa, Ont.. 
Margaret, Man.. 
Aweme, Man.......... 
South Ou’ Appelle, Sask. 
Red Deer, Alta....... 
Vancouver, B. c.* 


LOCALITY 


Scotch Lake, N. B 
Quebec, Quebec... 
Montreal, Quebec 
Ottawa, Ont.... 
Margaret, Man. 
Aweme, Man.. 


South Qu’ Appelle, ‘Sask. 


Lewiston, Maine 
Lancaster, N. H. 
Tilton, N. | aS 
Rutland, Vt.. 
Howard, Mass.... 
Block Island, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn.. 
Geneva, N. Y...... 
Saratoga apeeeg | N. Y. 
Vicksburg, Mich.. 
Madison, Wis..... 
Lanesboro, Minn... 
Sioux Falls, N. D. 
Morristown, N. J.. 
Berwyn, Pa..... 
Oberlin, Ohio... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill...... 
Keokuk, Iowa... 
Concordia, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo... 
Lincoln, Neb.. . 
Washington, D. C. 
New Market, Va... 
Raleigh, N. C. 
French Creek, W. Va. 
Fubank, Ky..... 
Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Onaga, Kans.. 
Charleston, S. C. 


pe amen Average date of Earliest date of 
scosied spring arrival spring arrival 
3. +'| April x April 1, 1905 
a 15 May 2 April 21, 1900 
.| 25 | May 10 May 2, 1887 
6 May 5. April 26, 1901 
1x | May2 April 9, tort 
II | April 17 April 9, 1900 
32  ~+'| April 24 | April 13, 1909 
8 | Mayi11 | May 2, 1914 
tro | May! | April 25, 1896 
8 May 17 | May 5, 1904 
2 May 23 | May 7, 1893 
2 | May to | May 6, 1889 
FALL MIGRATION 
Number ver date of Latest date 
—— Parga gh we mah last one = nm 
7 August 29 September 12, 1912 
September 6, 1894 
II August 22 September 25, 1897 
26 August 21 September 12, 1907 
August 20, 1911 
6 August 13 September 11, 1897 
3 | August 11 August 25, 1911 
6 August 20 September 4, 1901 
September 2, 1909 
4 4 August 20 August 24, 1907 
| September 4, 1914 
; 3 August 22 September 12, 1908 
a September 5 September 15, 1914 
September 27, 1901 
| 2 September 2 September 12, 1915 
15 August 13 August 27, 1902 
II August 30 September 16, 1907 
5 August 25 September 6, 1912 
7 September 1 September 21, 1911 
4 August 24 September 2, 1910 
13 August 31 September 11, 1911 
9 August 29 September 24, 1896 
8 August 20 September 30, 1907 
4 September 12 | October 3, 1913 
| 7 September 12 | September 27, 1906 
| 12 September 3 October 11, 1892 
| September 2 September 11, 1913 
j 2 September 20 | September 24, 1897 
September 10, 1899 
10 August 25 September 14, 1889 
August 14, 1915 
6 August 20 September 9, 1907 
han 4 August 9 August 16, 1891 
| 7 August 26 September 4, 1887 
21 September 13 | October 5, 1889 
17 August 20 September 28, 1896 
| October 6, 1911 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Number | . i 
LOCALITY Sime line dems | tal cen.chemned 
record 
Savannah, Ga. August 30, 1909 
Tallahassee, Fla. 3 September 18 | September 27, 1901 
Orlando, Fla... December 18, 1915 
Carrollton, Ala. 3 August 24 August 28, 1886 
Biloxi, Miss. 3 August 23 October 9, 1910 
New Orleans, La. 4 October 8 October 22, 1894 
Austin, Tex. ; 2 September 17 | September 28, 1893 
Tombstone, Ariz. ; September 10, 1909 
Stockton, Calif.*. : September 6, 1878 


CUBAN MARTIN 


The Cuban Martin (Progne cryptoleuca) is a native of the island of Cuba, 
but is of accidental or occasional occurrence in southern and central Florida. 
The only authentic records for the United States are one specimen taken at 
Cape Florida on May 18, 1858, and another specimen, without date, obtained 
at Clearwater, Fla. 

GRAY-BREASTED MARTIN 


The Gray-breasted Martin (Progne chalybea) ranges from northeastern 
Mexico and extreme central southern Texas, south through Mexico, Central 
America, and South America, to Bolivia and southern Brazil. The only records 
for the United States are a specimen taken at Rio Grande, Tex., on April 25, 
1880, and another obtained at Hidalgo, Tex., on May 18, 1889. 


BARN SWALLOW 


The Barn Swallow (Hirundo erythrogastris) is one of the most familiar and 
widely distributed North American birds. It breeds north to central Quebec 
(southern Ungava),southern Manitoba, northern Mackenzie, and northwestern 
Alaska; south to North Carolina, Arkansas, southern Texas, Guanajuato, 
Jalisco, and Tepic, Mex. It winters from southern Mexico, through Central 
America and South America to Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. In migration it 
passes through the Bahamas and the West Indies, and is of accidental occurrence 
in Greenland, the Bermuda Islands, and the Galapagos Islands. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 


x . . ’ Average date of Earliest date of 
LOCALITY ——, spring arrival spring arrival 
+i a Pe EIS ie 
Dry Tortugas, Fla. April 8, 1890 
Amelia Is., Fla... . 2 April 11 April 9, 1916 
Savannah, Ga. ; ; 10 April 5 March 26, 1905 


Charleston, S. C. 4 April to April 3, 1909 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


ISI 


LOCALITY 


Number 
of years’ 
seceod 


Biloxi, Miss...... 
New Orleans, La.. 
Eagle Pass, Tex.... 
Gainesville, Tex..... 
Albuquerque, N. M.. 
Tombstone, Ariz. 
Fresno, Calif.. 
Raleigh, N. C... 
New Market, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cambridge, Md.. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Athens, Tenn. 

Eubank, Ky.. 

Onaga, Kans.. 

Boulder, Colo... 
Morristown, N. J. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Richmond, Ind.. 
Chicago, IIl.. 

Concordia, Mo. 

Keokuk, Iowa. 

Lincoln, Neb..... 

Jewett City, Conn. 
Providence, R. I... 
Woods Hole, Mass. 
Boston, Mass... 

Phillips, Maine 

Tilton, N. H..... 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y... 

Ann Arbor, Mich.. 
Madison, Wis..... 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Vermilion, S. D.... 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Cheyenne, Wyo.. 

Terry, Mont.. 

Great Falls, Mont. 
Meridian, Idaho. . 
Portland, Ore.... 
Tacoma, Wash.. 

Pictou, N.S... 

St. John, N. B.. 

North River, P. = 3.. 
Quebec, Quebec . 
Montreal, Quebec 
Ottawa, Ont.... 
Listowel, Ont.. 

Aweme, ‘Man.. 

Indian Head, Sask... 
Carvel, Alta.. 

Okanagan Landing, B. C.. 
Fort vay oo gd Mack.. 
Nulato, Alaska. . 


Va.. 


wNe 


a] 
NFO DMN HO OW 


ne 
“sD 


NF Nn 
Ww oom Nw WwW 


T 
Average date of | 
spring arrival 


April 3 
April 1 
February 28 
March 30 


April 10 
March 14 
April 14 
April 15 
April 14 
April 11 
April 12 
April 14 
April 10 
April 17 
May 5 
April 19 
April 18 
April. 12 
April 15 
April 19 
April 21 
April 19 
April 24 
April 19 
April 25 
April 15 
April 22 
April 28 
April 27 
April 26 
April 28 
April 20 
April 18 
April 22 
April 26 
May 2 
May 12 


May 11 
May 15 
May 13 


April 29 
May 13 
May 6 

May 9 

April 29 
April 30 
April 26 
April 23 
May 15 
May 18 
May 13 
May 8 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


March 27, 1904 
March 20, 1895 


February 9, 1887 


March 21, 1886 
April 5, 1914 
March 20, 1909 
March 4, 1914 
April 2, 1888 
April 5, 1888 
March 30, 1890 
April 3, 1913 
April 3, 1892 
April 8, 1906 
April 1, 1891 
April 11, 1899 
April 21, 1912 
April 5, 1890 
April 11, 1916 
March 30, 1897 
April 1, 1893 
April 4, 1897 
April 17, 1914 
April 3, 1903 
April 18, 1900 
April 3, 1892 
April 16, 1906 
April 1, 1894 
April 14, 1904 
April 25, 1908 
April 18, 1915 
April 14, 1890 
April 16, 1891 
April 2, 1882 
April 7, 1888 
April 14, 1901 
April 9, 1908 
April 29, 1912 
May 11, 1908 
April 21, 1889 
May 5, 1894 
May 12, 1890 
April 25, 1914 
April 13, 1897 
April 24, 1908 
May 1, 1895 
April 23, 1890 
May 7, 1887 
April 22, 1906 
April 25, 1894 
April 17, 1909 
April 15, 1890 
May 2, 1915 
May 7, 1903 
May 6, 1915 
April 26, 1906 
May 20, 1827 
May 13, 1867 
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FALL MIGRATION 


LOCAL 


Sitka, Alaska 
Pictou, N. S... 
St. John, N. B 
North River, P. E. I 
Quebec, Quebec. . . 
Montreal, Quebec 
Ottawa, Ont... 
Aweme, Man...... 
Okanagan Landing 
Orono, Maine 
Tilton, N. H. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Woods Hole, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Madison, Wis. 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Meridian, Idaho 
Seattle, Wash. 
Newport, Ore. 
Morristown, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Renovo, Pa. 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 
Richmond, Ind 
Chicago, Ill. 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Concordia, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb... 
Washington, D. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


B.C. 


ITY 


| 
| 


French Creek, W. Va. 


Athens, Tenn. 
Onaga, Kans.. 
Caddo, Okla. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Frogmore, S. C... 
Savannah, Ga... 


De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


Amelia Is., Fla. 
Biloxi, Miss.. . 
New Orleans, La. 


San Pedro River, 
Ws cai ng xc 
Fresno, Calif.. 


| 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


N 
s+ -utrooOonnuUnun 


> 


wn 


| October 24 


Average date of | 
last one observed | 


September 11 
September 6 


August 29 
September 6 

September 1o 
September 14 
September 5 
August 28 

September 1 
September 1 
August 29 
September 
September 


September 1 
August 29 


September 
September 


September 
September 9 
August 30 
September 
September 
September 4 
September 8 
September 20 
October 2 
September 8 
August 26 
August 22 
September 4 
September 17 


September 23 


September 20 
October 15 


October 1 


September 28 


Latest date of 
last one observed 


August 22, 1912 
September 1, 1894 
September 22, 1893 
September 15, 1887 
August 23, 1894 
September 8, 1912 
September 29, 1910 
September 28, 1907 
September 20, 1907 
September 10, 1890 
August 31, 1911 
September 3, 1915 
October 1, 1894 
September 19, 1904 
October 9, 1900 
September 23, 1904 
September 9, 1915 
September 26, 1915 
September 8, 1887 
September 4, 1889 
September 15, 1914 
October 12, 1915 
September 16, 1900 
October 1, 1905 
October 17, 1915 
September 29, 1908 
October 15, 1906 
October 13, 1906 
September 15, 1914 
September 16, 1885 
October 11, 1909 
October 5, 1899 
September 19, 1912 
September 16, 1886 
August 24, 1889 
September 15, 1902 
October 5, 1893 
September 19, 1883 
September 29, 1909 
September 28, 1885 
October 27, 1910 
September 26, 1909 
December 13, 1905 
October 19, 1905 
November 3, 1896 
September 20, 1906 


October 15, 1892 
October 1, 1905 


EUROPEAN CHIMNEY SWALLOW 


The European Chimney Swallow (Hirundo rustica) is a familiar bird in 
Europe, where it takes the place of our Barn Swallow. In one or more of its 
forms it occurs in summer or winter over nearly all of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
the East Indies, and travels occasionally to Australia. The typical subspecies, 
Hirundo rustica rustica, finds a place in the list of North American birds only 


by reason of its accidental occurrence in southern Greenland. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
FORTY-SEVENTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra, Figs. 1—3).—At the first fall (postjuvenal) 
molt the young male acquires a plumage which closely resembles that of the 
female (Fig. 3) but is somewhat more ruddy, with saffron under tail-coverts 
and a tinge of red on the crown. The extent of the spring (first prenuptial) 
molt varies greatly among different individuals. Some birds gain a wholly 
red body and retain only the primaries and secondaries of the winter plumage. 
Others acquire only a few red body feathers. Between these extremes there is 
every degree of intergradation, the bird shown in our plate (Fig. 2) representing 
a not infrequent plumage of this Tanager in its first breeding dress. Birds in 
this plumage present a most striking appearance and are sometimes reported 
by inexperienced observers as ‘new’ or ‘strange’ species. 

At the second fall (first postnuptial) molt, the adult plumage, with wings 
and tail as well as body red, is donned, and thereafter (unlike the Scarlet 
Tanager) the bird shows no further change in color. 

The female passes from the nestling or juvenal plumage into one resembling 
that of the adult (Fig. 3). This, it will be observed, is much yellower than that 
of the female Scarlet Tanager, the wings and tail especially being less fuscous. 

Hepatic Tanager (Piranga hepatica, Figs. 4, 5).—The nestling of this species 
is olivaceous above, paler below, and is obscurely streaked with blackish. At 
the postjuvenal molt, the male in passing into first winter plumage, becomes 
much like the adult female (Fig. 5). A plumage essentially like this, but with 
a few more red feathers on the head and throat, is worn by at least some birds 
in their first breeding dress. I have not a large enough number of specimens 
to state whether all young males wear this plumage, which corresponds to the 
first breeding dress of the Summer Tanager. 

The adult plumage is apparently secured at the first postnuptial or second 
fall molt, and is thereafter retained. It may be like that of our plate (Fig. 4), 
or still show traces of the olive-green dress of immaturity. 

After the postjuvenal molt the female presents no color changes in plumage. 


i 
i 


Hotes from Field and Studyp 


A Census from France—An Addition to 
the Eighteenth Christmas Census 


France.—Dec. 12; 10 
A.M. p.M. Cloudy; wind light; 
temp. about 40°. Partridge, 71; Wood 
Pigeon, 4; Skylark, 38; Rook, 800; Carrion 
Crow, 5; Jackdaw, 100; Magpie, 32; Jay, 
11; Starling, 83; Goldfinch, 2; Chaffinch, 
1; Yellow Bunting, 41; Wren, 3; Tree 
Creeper, 1; Marsh Tit, 7; Blue Tit, 3; 
Great Tit, 15; Redbreast, 4; Blackbird, 3. 
Total, 19 species, about 1,225 individuals. 
—E. W. Catvert, Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 


Northeastern 
to 4:20 


The Warbler Wave of the Spring of 
1917 at Branchport, N. Y. 


The weather last May was very un- 
seasonable at Branchport, N. Y., and the 
Warblers were a week late, the bulk arriv- 
ing May 20. Even then it was cold, and I 
think it was on this account that they were 


THE BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER 
Photographed by Verdi Burtch 


so tame and kept in the lower branches of 
the trees and even on the ground instead 
of in the tree-tops as usual. 

Many Cape Mays and Tennessees were 
seen. This was unusual, as some migra- 


tions pass without our seeing a single one. 
The streets were full of Redstarts and 
Blackburnians. The Redstart, in parti- 
cular, was noticed by many people who 
usually take no interest in birds, and many 
came to me asking about the beautiful 
little black-and-orange-colored bird that 
they had seen. 

A friend who was working on a new 
cottage by the lake said that a Redstart 
alighted on his shoulder, also on his hat 
and on a rule that he held in his hand, 
then it flew up and hung before his face 
on rapid-beating wings. A_ neighbor 
brought to me a beautiful male Black- 
burnian which he found fluttering against 
the window in his barn. Another neighbor 
brought a dead male Chestnut-side that 
her cat had brought in; and I have no 
doubt that hundreds were killed by cats 
while they were so close to the ground. 

May 20 a male Blackburnian spent 
nearly the entire day on my lawn and in 
the garden. He was very busy all of the 
time, hopping over the ground like a 
Chipping Sparrow and seemed to be pick- 
ing up minute insects. It was difficult tc 
get a photograph of him, not that I could 
not get near enough, for he came up very 
close to me, even passing between my feet. 
The trouble was that he came too close, 
and although I had him on the ground- 
glass many times, sharp and life-size, and 
made my exposures in 7s second, he was 
so lively that when I developed my plates 
I found my Blackburnian out of focus. 
Many times he was within a few inches of 
my hand as I was on my knees holding my 
camera near the ground. I used eight 
plates in all, at a distance of from 2 to 
6 feet, and got just one good picture.— 
Verpb1 Burtcu, Branchport, N.Y. 


Spring Notes from a New Hampshire 
Farm 


“There is a gorgeous riot of color fly- 
ing up in front of the tractor; come to the 
meadow and see!”’ 
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Notes from Field and Study 


This invitation lured me to the great 
meadows bordering the Connecticut River 
whence a sullen ‘chug-chug’ announced 
the progress of a farm tractor. That the 
machine was ‘doing its bit’ on a New 
Hampshire farm the increasing acres of 
brown furrows showed plainly—the large 
green wheels rose and dipped over the 
undulating land. I followed them and so 
made my discovery of a power in the 
tractor not advertised in commercial 
catalogues; for even as the Pied Piper 
charmed the rats of Hamelin with his 
strange notes, so did this throbbing engine 
draw the birds. They hopped and flew 
ahead of the wheels; there were large birds 
and small birds, birds of brilliant and of dull 
plumage. Ours is an old farm, dating from 
Colonial days, when the pioneers left 
their hill homes (secure from prowling 
Indians), to raise, in common, crops on 
these fertile river meadows. Until this 
spring of 1917 no other power than horse 
or ox has moved the plow, yet now, when 
the novel monster moves over the acreage, 
the birds, with indifference, just keep be- 
yond the wheels—their attitude is absolute 
unconcern. I kept my eyes on the ground in 
front of the tractor where the birds were 
hunting grubs and bugs. The dark, rain- 
filled clouds overhead intensified the color- 
ing of the feathered gleaners—it was as 
though a flock of tropic butterflies were 
balancing on the dun earth. Here four Scar- 
let Tanagers, gorgeous in their red and 
black, fairly burned the soil; there several 
dainty Canadian Warblers explored; be- 
yond, tiny Redstarts, fan-tails spread, like 
shuttlecocks dyed flame and black, flew 
up and down, up and down, in ceaseless 
play. Satiny, soft-hued Kingbirds, au- 
dacious Bobolinks, Field Sparrows, and 
other birds garnered on the ground, while 
above, the Swallows skimmed and dipped 
past the steaming funnel. Then the clouds 
dropped rain and [I left the river-rimmed 
meadows to hurry for the distant house. 
But I soon forgot the raindrops, for between 
the stables and the corn-barn I came upon 
a band of Warblers feeding on the ground. 
There were male Chestnut-sided Warblers 
picking up invisible bits; one bird let me 
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stand beside him while he pecked in the 
road. Some very friendly Black-throated 
Blue Warblers and a_ Black-throated 
Green Warbler picked up their supper, 
chicken-like, at my feet. There were Red- 
starts everywhere, both male and female; 
they fluttered into the cow-stables, 
allowing the herdsman to catch them. One 
moved between the ponderous hind feet 
of the work horses, flying onto their 
driver’s boot. These Redstarts were very 
confiding with me, and I watched in 
fascination the Japanesy little Warblers. 
One Redstart, feeding beside me, would 
dart into the air to the height of my head 
—once, plop! down he came on my hat- 
brim and hopped around it ! 

This bewildering springtime brought its 
tragedies; such confidence was sometimes 
betrayed—witness an exquisite dead Parula 
Warbler (a female), and a handsome male 
Magnolia Warbler, and one of the Red- 
starts—these last, with their heads 
snapped off and lying beside their bodies. 

I have always known and observed the 
bird-life about me, but never do I recall 
such myriads of birds. To a patriotic 
farmer’s wife it seems a hopeful sign that 
our feathered friends in strong battalions 
will help us feed the world and win the war. 
—KATHARINE UpHAM HuontTeER, West 
Claremont, N. H., May 24, June 3, 15, 
1917. 


Our Back-Yard Visitors 


Perhaps many city people think bird- 
study is a too far distant subject to take 
up, that in order to study and know the 
birds one must be out-of-doors the whole 
time, or else take many trips to the woods 
or country. But such is not the case, for 
if one keeps his eyes open he can see many 
of these bird treasures in his own garden. 
In looking over our lists, it is surprising 
to find that until June 1, 1917, we have 
seen about fifty different kinds of birds in 
our yard, and probably then have not seen 
ali that were there, as many of the observa- 
tions were short ones. 

Throughout the winter we were regularly 
visited by three Chickadees, three or four 
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Nuthatches, two to four Downy Wood- 
peckers, occasionally a Crow and Pine 
Siskins, and unwelcomed Sharp- 
shinned Hawk. February 27 brought the 
first Robin, which was again seen on the 
28th, but a cold spell after that probably 
caused him to seek warmer quarters. This 
is the earliest date, for the Robin. March 
18, Purple Grackles fed in the yard, and a 
flock of them has since nested in a small 
cemetery about two blocks away. A day 
later, Juncos and Bluebirds put in their 
appearance. 

April brought us a visit from a single 
Meadowlark, a number of Brown Creepers 
and Chipping Sparrows, a pair of which 
have nested in our pear tree. Flickers 
occasionally find their way here, and a pair 
of them have a nest in a stump in the 
cemetery with the Grackles. Early one 
morning we saw two Hermit Thrushes. 
White-throated were quite 
numerous during and both 
Kinglets were seen. 

The May visitors much more 
numerous about the middle of the month. 
One rainy morning, a flock of four Purple 
Finches created havoc by picking off many 
blossoms, particularly from the plum trees. 
Their work seemed to be in direct con- 
trast to that of the Orioles which were 
among the blossoms at the same time. The 
next morning was fair, and the Finches 
were still around, not in the fruit trees, 
however, but eating the seeds of the elm. 
The change in the weather had caused 
them to change their diet, but why I do 
not know. Barn and Tree Swallows were 
seen flying overhead, as were also numerous 
Hawks. House Wrens are nesting with us, 
and Swifts can be seen at any time. 
Hummingbirds are occasionally seen, and 
we welcomed visits from the Oven-bird, 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Scarlet Tanager, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and Hairy Wood- 
pecker. A Least Flycatcher, Warbling 


one 


sparrows 
migration, 


were 


Vireo, and Yellow-throated Vireo sing in 
the trees continually, and, we presume 
they are nesting in the vicinity. 

The Warbler migration, May 17 to 
June 1, brought a number of interesting 
visitors in the order named: Black and 
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White, Yellow, Redstart (numerous), 
Black-throated Green, Black-throated 
Blue, Magnolia, Wilson’s, Canada, Ten- 
nessee, Bay-breasted, Blackburnian, 
Nashville, and Blackpoll. 

Other visitors have been a Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, which took a few meals from our 
suet, Song Sparrows and Catbirds, a 
Black-billed Cuckoo, an Olive-backed 
Thrush, and numerous Goldfinches, of 
which we had the pleasure of seeing eight 
male birds at one time, in an elm. 

This concludes the May migration seen 
in our yard. So far in June the Night- 
hawk is the only new arrival. 

It is quite surprising when looking over 
the notes to find that so many birds have 
visited us this year. With the exception of 
the Meadowlark, which was seen in the 
lot back of our yard, all of the birds 
mentioned have been seen in the yard or 
flying overhead. 

Probably many others of our city folks 
who think they cannot study the birds 
will see just as many, or perhaps more, if 
they keep their eyes open and give a few 
spare moments to the things that are going 
on in birdland in their own yards.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Witu1am S. Woop, Kingston, 
Se A 


Robins Repeatedly Using the Same Nest 


In the summer of 1916, at Jefferson 
Highland, N. H., a Robin, for her second 
nesting, built in the woodbine climbing on 
the front of our cottage, which faces 
northeast, placing her nest upon a sub- 
stantial crossing of stout stems of the vine 
close to the shingles and under a project- 
ing cornice about 12 feet from the ground. 
Its position secured to the occupant com- 
plete protection from falling rain and all 
drip from the roof. So well placed was the 
nest that a casual observer would have 
said of the location, “How discreetly 
chosen!” The Robins proceeded very 
quietly and confidently all through the 
nesting period, scarcely sounding any 
shrill cries of alarm over our movements 
day by day, and they brought up their 
brood successfully. This was a July nest- 
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ing. It is likely that the pair had brought 
up a first brood somewhere near in 
June. 

Very soon after the young were on the 
wing from their home in the woodbine, 
we perceived that the mother was again 
occupying her nest, and our continued 
observation showed that she laid a second 
set of eggs in it and brought up a second 
brood, which got on the wing in August. 
The impression conveyed at the time was 
that she had found such full satisfaction 
and contentment in her chosen site that 
she was drawn back to it for her next 
nesting. 

When we returned to the cottage on 
June 1 of the following summer, 1917, we 
discovered that a Robin had built the 
nest for her first brood on a horizontal 
beam of the covered piazza on the south- 
east side of the house, placing it snugly 
up in the corner where the beam joins the 
house. So little did this mother Robin 
give heed to our movements, and so little 
did we hear any loud cries of alarm during 
the entire nesting, that we felt quite sure 
that our woodbiné-nesting Robin of the 
previous summer was again with us, and 
that she had again made choice of a well- 
protected site, this time under the roof of 
the piazza, thereby showing the same dis- 
cretion which had guided her the pre- 
vious season. At this time the woodbine 
had not yet put forth its leaves. The 
last year’s nest, however, was still rest- 
ing securely in the vine, but was fully 
exposed to view. Two birdlings were 
raised, and these left the nest on June 16. 
Ten days later we perceived that the Robin 
was again occupying her nest on the piazza 
beam without having made any attempt 
to reconstruct it or build anew. Again 
it was apparent that she liked this chosen 
location so well that she at once returned 
to it for her second nesting, as soon as 
she had sufficiently cared for the first 
brood, thus showing an indisposition to 
choose some other location. This second 
nesting proceeded successfully. On July 7 
there were three young which the parent 
birds were feeding, and on the 2oth, towards 
evening, the birdlings left the nest, or, 
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rather, one was seen taking short flights 
about the piazza and the other two seemed 
ready to use their wings. But we were 
apprehensive the next morning whether 
these two had gotten safely away, since 
we found the nest had been pulled from its 
place by some agency we could not with 
certainty determine, and lay empty and 
broken upon the floor. We kept no cat, and 
there was but one, to our knowledge, in 
the immediate neighborhood. This one 
may have been the culprit. With our 
hope that the birdlings had already safely 
flown before this catastrophe came was 
united a regret that the nest had been de- 
stroyed, for we felt it would have been very 
interesting to learn whether this Robin was 
of so constant a nature in her satisfaction 
with a well-chosen site that she would 
retain it for a third nesting. The oppor- 
tunity for this test was lost. 

But there came, perhaps, the better 
proof of her constancy when, six days 
later, we perceived that the old nest in the 
woodbine on the front of the house was 
again in use. There was no remaining 
question with us now. Our piazza-nest- 
ing Robin, which manifested her tenacity 
to a location there by twice using the same 
nest for two broods, was indeed the wood- 
bine-nesting Robin of 1916 which had used 
the same nest for two successive nestings 
in the vine. She had now returned to her 
first well-chosen site, to her old nest, still 
in a full degree of preservation, and at this 
time well screened from view by the 
thick leafage of the vine, for her third 
nesting of the season. Three eggs were 
laid, and three birdlings were hatched and 
grew to maturity. They left the nest on 
August 27. 

Thus we have the interesting fact of a 
Robin building but two nests for the 
rearing of five broods in two successive 
seasons, and during the second season, after 
rearing two broods in the same nest, 
returning to her old nest of the previous 
year, in which she had then reared two 
broods, for raising her third brood. Such 
an example of constancy and conservation 
is, perhaps, rare. In this instance it was 
doubtless due first to her good judg- 
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ment in selecting locations, and then to 
her full contentment and sense of satis- 
faction arising from her daily experience of 
living undisturbed and not being inter- 
fered with in any way. 

Her mate, as may be supposed, gave us 
much song early and late and between- 
whiles. His night perch was just across 
the road where is a wooded hillside. One 
evening in early July, when I was record- 
ing the order of the evensong of all the 
bird voices within reach of me, this mate 
sang his final song at 7.50, and a very 
pretty little response came from the 
mother on her nest in the woodbine, just 
a few softly given notes expressing ‘good 
night,’ and there was silence.—Horace 
W. Wricnut, Boston, Mass. 


Notes on Robins’ Nests 


For three summers now we have been 
visited by Robins which are very poor nest- 
builders. I imagine it is the same pair 
each year which has not improved in their 
method, and realize, perhaps, that Fate, 
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in the guise of my father, will take care of 
them, The first summer, a hard wind- 
storm during the night loosened the badly 
constructed nest, built in an apple tree, and 
the four little birds fell to the ground. 
The distress of the parent birds attracted 
my father. The baby birds were apparently 
dead, but finding one showed signs of 
life, he carried them all into the house, 
wrapped them in flannel (only one had a 
few feathers appearing) and put them on 
the hearth of the kitchen stove. Then he 
went out and patched up their nest, 
finally tying it with a piece of black silk, 
the old birds all the time regarding the 
affair with great interest. The little birds, 
when thoroughly warm, revived and were 
returned to the nest, and three lived to 
grow up. 

The next year the Robins built on a 
board which I had nailed under the eaves, 
and the nest, when the young were half- 
grown, being most inadequate and shaky- 
looking, another board was nailed under 
the first, making the shelf wider. This 
summer the Robins built over a little 
water-pipe, and, again, when the 
young birds looked in imminent 
danger of falling, an under board, 
with low rail-effect in front, was 
put up for protection. If the old 
birds noticed while it was being 
erected, no outcry was made, and 
while the little front board almost 
hid the nest, the male Robin, with- 
out an instant’s jesitation, on 
perceiving the change, flew up and 
fed the young birds as before.— 
ELIZABETH LAWRENCE MARSHALL, 
Jamestown, R. I. 


A Sanctuary within a Sanctuary 


Although the entire 169 acres 
of the National Zodlogical Park 
at Washington, D. C., constitutes 
a carefully preserved sanctuary 
for native wild birds, some sum- 
mer visitants this past season, 
apparently not satisfied with 
the protection afforded by the 
Park authorities, found added 
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LION’S CAGE IN THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK AT WASHINGTON IN WHICH 


A PAIR OF FLICKERS AND A PAIR OF HOUSE WRENS NESTED 


security by nesting within the outdoor 
enclosure of an African lioness. The 
lion’s cage is 20 by 30 feet and 1o feet 
high, joins the building on one side, and is 
otherwise completely enclosed by steel 
bars 3% inches apart at the most open 
places. In holes in a stump of an old 
tree within this enclosure a pair of Flickers 
and a pair of House Wrens nested and 
reared their broods in safety. The 
Flicker hole is 644 feet above the ground, 
and the Wren’s about 6 inches 
higher, on another branch. 

Visitors to the Park were quick to find 
interest in this novel sight, and crowds 
enjoyed watching the Flickers dart, be- 
tween the bars of the cage to feed their 
eager young, while the Wrens fussed, 
scolded, and sang from their own par- 
ticular branch of the snag. The lioness, 
an unusually active animal, offered no 
objection to the intruders. Surely a place 
safer from nest-hunting boys or predatory 
animals could hardly be found than that 
selected by these two pairs of birds, and 
this lion’s cage has every claim to the 
title of a model bird sanctuary.—N. 
Hotuister, National Zoological Park, 


nest 


Washington, D. C. 


A Winter House Wren 


Not far from my home in Evanston 
lives a florist who has a large green- 
house. One day last fall he left the 
front door open all day. Toward evening 
he closed it and soon heard a House 
Wren’s song inside. The bird evidently 
flew in through ‘the open door. It 
seemed very content, and so was allowed 
to remain. In the zero weather of January 
it was delightful to go in and hear the 
cheerful song of the Wren. It also helped 
the florist, in a large measure, to keep the 
insects in check.—Conroy Evans, Evans- 
ton, Til. 


Three Winter Mockingbirds 


A mockingbird was seen here the first 
week in January. It was feeding on honey- 
suckle and pokeberries and apples hang- 
ing on the tree, and was quite shy.— 
EvizABETH P. Styer, Concordville, Pa. 


It seems worthy of note that among our 
bird-guests there is a Mockingbird. For 
several years we have heard of a single 
male being at Sandy Hook, and now he 
seems to have chosen this side of the 
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river for a winter abode. Perhaps the 
constant firing at the proving-ground got 
on his nerves! He is eating the berries 
on a spikenard shrub near the house, and 
also drinking at the bird-bath. Yester- 
day (November 28, 1917) we saw him 
chasing three Cardinals who are our con- 
stant visitors, much to our distress.— 
LoutsE DEF. Haynes, Highland, N. J. 


On November 30, a mild, still day, a 
Mockingbird was about our place all 
morning. For some little time he was 
resting on the bushes some 12 feet from 
the plate glass window 

Four of us had a perfect view of him. 
I have seen him several times during the 
fall, but not close enough to be sure of his 
identity until the 30th—Mks. ANNIE B. 
McConneE LL, Watch Hill, R. I. 


Cardinal in Wisconsin 


On December 24 a Cardinal was seen 
here in the neighborhood of our smallest 
lake—Wingra. The day was mild until 
noon, but a raw, cold wind was blowing 
from the north when, somewhere between 
3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Cardinal was observed. 

While this is the first time I have seen 
this rare visitor, he has been seen by sev- 
eral different people since late November. 
On one of these days, in early December, 
the thermometer registered 20° below 
zero.—N. C. Otto, Madison, Wis. 


A Blackbird Chorus 


On a perfect Sunday afternoon in 
spring, we went to the cottonwood trees 
at the edge of the meadow and sat down 
on some flat rocks in the sun. Almost 
immediately a flock of Red-winged Black- 
birds flew into the trees close by and began 
an anthem. They did not seem to be in 
any more of a hurry than we were, and 
they gave us a concert wonderful to hear 
and free of charge. We all sat watching 
and listening, much as one would to a 
symphony orchestra. In fact, we dis- 
covered that it was a sort of orchestra. 

The accompanists struck up a three-bar 
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introduction in two-part time, and, after 
the third bar, others joined with soft 
whistles. Instantly, the music was punc- 
tuated with the liquid notes of the more 
polished singers, while the steady accom- 
paniment consisted mostly of a soft 
chip-chip-chip-chip-chee-chip-chip-chip 
chip-chee, the oka-ree—oka-lee rising above 
the music of the orchestra exactly like the 
notes of an opera singer or the voices of 
the choir as they take up their parts in 
the proper places. 

The finale was by the orchestra, in 
several ‘selectious,’ with a crescendo 
flourish, as of measures played after the 
singers are through, and having a dis- 
tinct time rhythm. Often there was a 
pause by the entire company as if, hav- 
ing finished a ‘number,’ they were rest- 
ing before beginning another. 

We had noticed, when listening to them 
at a distance, that they did not all sing 
alike. There was a clearer and more defi- 
nite note heard above the accompanying 
chorus of chirps and whistles. 

It actually seemed as though the main 
body acted as an orchestra while a few 
birds did the real singing. They sang there 
for fully half an hour, with little pauses 
that strongly suggested the rests between 
performances of an orchestra of stringed 
instruments at any musical entertainment. 
—Jrsste I. CARPENTER, Boulder, Colo. 


An Industry Awaits a Captain 


Birds benefit agriculture by destroying 
caterpillars and other pests. The bird 
population can be increased greatly by 
simple means, one of which is the setting 
out of nesting-homes, not so much to 
facilitate nesting as to give protection from 
cats, snakes, and other enemies, and a 
refuge from extreme cold. The good done 
thus has been made so clear that the 
farmers in some parts of Europe have set 
out nesting-homes of their own initiative. 
Much information on this subject is 
given in a little book ‘How to Attract and 
Protect Wild Birds’ (National Association 
of Audubon Societies). 

In order to have any appreciable eco- 
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nomic effect, nesting-homes must be set 
out, not in tens but in hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not in millions, and hence they 
must be made cheaply enough to permit 
this. The experiments of the Bedford 
Audubon Society, of Bedford Hills, 
N. Y., show that gourds fulfil the needs of 
the case, in being both very attractive 
to the birds and extremely cheap, so 
cheap that over 2,000 of them have been 
sold within the last two years to people 
living in and about Bedford Township. 
They were first brought here for this 
purpose by Wm. G. Borland. 

These gourds, when tried in competi- 
tion with more than 600 shingle boxes, 
of a form approved by several of the most 
competent American authorities, proved 
much the more attractive, 50 per cent of 
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those examined having been nested in 
during the first year against only 19 per 
_cent of the boxes. 

These gourds, strung with marlin and 
ready for hanging, with the proper holes 
for entrance and draining, cost us only ro 
cents apiece. But a properly organized 
industry ought to turn them out much 
more cheaply, probably at a cost of not 
over 6 cents each, because our cost was 
based on unfavorable conditions, working 
in an amateur way, with no special ap- 
pliances, wholly by adult hand-labor, on 
a small scale, and at a great distance 
from North Carolina, where our gourds 
were raised, so that our freight charges 
‘were excessive. 

A gourd lasts four years, and perhaps 
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longer. Papier-mAaché gourds would last 
much longer, and might, perhaps, be made 
at an even lower cost, to judge from the 
cost of papier-maché pails, but here 
actual experiments are needed to show 
whether a finish could be given them 
which would attract the birds. 

The cost of raising and curing the 
gourds themselves is very small, and the 
only additional expense is that of clean- 
ing them out and cutting and stringing a 
few holes, so that the total cost is small 
enough to permit distributing them on a 
scale of real importance to agriculture. 
The preparation would naturally be done 
in winter, and therefore under favorable 
labor conditions. 

Here, then, seems to be an industry 
awaiting a captain. The work to be done 
is, first, to diffuse among the farmers 
the knowledge of the benefit from 
setting up nesting-homes and winter 
feeding, so as to create an active 
demand; and, second, to organize in 
the South an industry for preparing 
and delivering these gourds.—H. M. 
HoweE, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


Some Ruffed Grouse Notes 


The Ruffed Grouse, in spite of three 
centuries of persecution, is still fairly 
common insome parts of Massachu- 
setts. Even within 1o miles of Boston 
it is met occasionally by the haunters of the 
isolated woodlands which persist almost in 
sight of the gilded dome. The wise policy 
of the Metropolitan Park Commission in 
setting aside hundreds of acres of un- 
developed land has done much to pre- 
serve our wild life, while the town of 
Brookline has been a pioneer in prohibiting 
shooting at all times anywhere within the 
town boundaries. 

The accompanying photograph, was 
taken at Waban, Mass, May 13, 1916, ina 
small plot of second-growth woodland, 
adjoining on one side a large cornfield 
and on another side the Metropolitan 
Park Road along the Charles River. Quail 
are sometimes seen in the cornfield, and 
Pheasants are becoming very common 


through the entire neighborhood, but the 
Grouse was a surprise. 

From my house in Waban I heard the 
harsh cackling of the cock Pheasants daily 
in these woods, and their dusting-places 
were frequently seen. On the afternoon of 
May 12 I started out to look for a Pheas- 
ant’s nest, near where the cackling seemed 
most frequent. 

I had hardly gone 200 feet from the edge 
of the cornfield clearing when, to my sur- 
prise, I saw a hen Pheasant sitting among 


RUFFED GROUSE SITTING 
Waban, Mass., May 13, 1916 


the dead oak leaves at the base of a small 
chestnut tree. She sat very close, not leav- 
ing her thirteen greenish tinted eggs until 
I had crept, up to within 6 feet of her. I 
regret to state that she never came back 
to the nest. The only other Pheasant’s 
nest I have found was also immediately 
deserted, though in this case there was only 
one egg, and we almost stepped on the 
mother without seeing her. The nest was 
not touched or disturbed in any way, as 
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the eggs were plainly visible as soon as the 
hen flushed. 

I considered myself in great luck to have 
found the nest before the bird flushed from 
it, as her protective coloration makes dis- 
covery difficult, but even better luck was 
in store. A few minutes later, at the base 
of a small second-growth oak, within 
150 feet of the Pheasant’s nest, I found a 
second nest, and, to my surprise and de- 
light, Mother Grouse was at home. She 
flushed when I was about ro feet away, but 
was back on the eggs in about an hour. 
There were eleven eggs in this nest, quite 
different in appearance from the Pheas- 
ant’s eggs, being smaller and buffy in 
color. 

The next morning I returned to the 
woods with camera, tripod, and a 15-foot 
extension cord for releasing the shutter. 
The Pheasant’s nest was unoccupied, and 
I snapped the eggs, then approached the 
Grouse’s nest. The mother was less timid 
today, but I could not quite snap her 
before she flushed. I therefore set up the 
camera, took a couple of pictures of the 
eggs, and left for an hour’s walk by the 
river. Returning I found Mother Partridge 
as you see her in the picture. 

She was still sitting on May 20, when I 
last saw her, but upon my return from a 
brief visit to my camp in New Hampshire, 
some broken shells showed that the young 
had been successfully hatched. Later, a 
friend told me that he saw a brood of 
Ruffed Grouse, tiny downy chickens, about 
May 30 in these same woodlands, and I 
trust the family is still intact and will 
increase in the neighborhood. 

The previous fall we had posted the 
district pretty thoroughly with ‘No Shoot- 
ing’ signs, and many birds had crossed 
the river to seek sanctuary from the gun- 
ners. The river being in the Metropolitan 
Park, is a bird reservation, and is re- 
sorted to yearly by American Mergansers, 
Golden-eyes, and, occasionally, Wood 
Duck, Black Duck, and Teal—Joun B. 
May, M.D., ‘Winnetaska,’ Ashland, N. H. 


THE SEASON 
VI. December 15 to February 15 


Boston Recion.—The present winter 
has proved the most severe season recorded 
from this region by the weather bureau. 
Low temperatures have been phenomenal, 
both on account of protracted periods of 
cold, during which the thermometer has 
remained at zero or below, and on account 
of the extremely low temperature (15° 
and 20° below zero) which has accom- 
panied the cold waves. The ground was 
covered with snow and ice from November 
28 (the first snowfall) until the thaw of 
February 12-15 removed a large part of 
the snow. 

Fortunately, there were very few birds 
here to suffer from these unfavorable 
weather conditions. Although flocks of 
Cedar Waxwings continued to appear 
through the winter and Black-capped 
Chickadees were present in normal 
numbers, wintering Juncos and Tree 
Sparrows were rare. From the observa- 
tions of several members of The Nuttall 
Ornithological Club it appears that most 
of the Tree Sparrows of this region are 
collected south of Boston, and although 
many, of course, are wintering along the 
seacoast, the inland country to the west 
and northwest of Boston is nearly de- 
serted. 

The harshness of the winter brought one 
novelty—during the arctic weather, Snow 
Buntings, of late years a rarity except on 
the seacoast, came familiarly in flocks of 
dozens into the country roadways and 
even into the streets of Lexington, where 
they fed on horse-droppings.—WInsor M. 
TYLER, M.D., Lexington, Mass. 


New York City Recion.—Till this 
winter, the local weather bureau’s lowest 
recorded temperature was —6°, touched 
several times, but that record has been 
broken on two occasions, —13° being 
reached on December 30, and -7° in 
January. Furthermore, remarkably cold 
weather has been almost continuous. How- 
ever, it has not been an unduly stormy 


winter, but, in the lack of warm spells, 
the snow that has fallen has stayed, so 
that the ground was not bared from the 
time of the first snowfall, late in November, 
till a general thaw which began in the 
second week of February. Naturally, ice- 
thickness broke all records; people walked 
across the Hudson from upper New York 
City. 

On the whole, birds have been scarce 
these last six weeks, both in species and 
individuals, so that it has been customary 
to list about sixteen species in a day’s 
tramp instead of the ordinary twenty-odd. 
There has been a particular scarcity, at 
least in northern New Jersey, but less so 
in the city and eastward, of White- 
throated and Tree Sparrows and Juncos, 
and I know of no record since December for 
Field Sparrow (except one on Long Island 
by E. P. Bicknell,) Golden-crowned King- 
let, Hermit Thrush (except on Sandy 
Hook), or Bluebird. On the other hand, 
Downy Woodpeckers, Goldfinches, White- 
breasted Nuthatches, Black-capped Chick- 
adees, and others have been in wonted 
abundance, and it is remarkable that on 
Long Island, with so much ice, Canada 
Geese have been much less scarce than 
usual in winter. The presence of the 
Northern Shrike in exceptional numbers 
has been a feature of the season; in a dozen 
trips, since December 20, the writer has 
seen six, whereas he had previously not 
averaged one a winter. Many Goshawks 
have been taken around the outskirts of 
our Region (in Connecticut and north- 
western New Jersey), but I have heard of 
none nearer by. There has also been an 
unusual southward movement of Owls, 
indicated hereabouts by several Great 
Horned (apparently of one or more north- 
ern races), a Snowy trapped at Wilton, 
Conn., and one claimed to have been seen 
by a Coast Guard on Long Beach, Nassau 
County, L. I., and rather more Saw-whets 
than usual. I know of no record, anywhere 
near this Region, of Evening,Grosbeak, 
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Pine Grosbeak, Red Crossbill, White- 
winged Crossbill, Redpoll, or Brown- 
capped Chickadee.—CuHar.es H. Rocers, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA ReGion.—This vicinity 
came in for its full share of the abnormal 
cold of December and January. All re- 
cords of the local weather bureau for long- 
continued cold were broken. The depar- 
ture from normal averaged, for the two 
months, almost —8°. ‘The Delaware River, 
above Philadelphia, was frozen from shore 
to shore, and ice was said to be 18 inches 
thick a short distance up the river (Tor- 
resdale, Pa.), the thickest in the memory 
of the local rivermen. 

As for the birds, there appeared to be 
about the same number of species present 
as in late November, but a decided falling- 
off in the number of individuals was ap- 
parent. This was no doubt due to some 
extent to the deep snows, which forced the 
birds into restricted areas where food was 
obtainable. For instance, a small flock of 
Meadowlarks which had taken winter 
quarters on a nearby river-meadow could 
not be found. After repeated attempts 
to locate them had failed, they were 
finally discovered some distance away 
feeding on the top of a heap of compost. 
They were very loath to leave and came 
back as soon as the opportunity offered. 
With them were numbers of Horned Larks 
and Song Sparrows. 

The Northern Shrike was the only 
species from the North that appeared in 
sufficient numbers to break the monotony 
of the ordinary list of the common winter 
birds. 

A brief but characteristic report for 
the two months might be summed up in 
the words: bitter cold, birds scarce. 
Juuran K. Porter, Camden, N. J. 


WASHINGTON ReEGIoN.—Notwithstand- 
ing one of the severest winters in local 
annals, there were few of the more northern 
winter residents about Washington during 
December and January. The common and 
regular winter birds have been about as 
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numerous as usual, although more un- 
equally distributed, owing perhaps to the 
cold weather and almost continuous cover- 
ing of snow in the country districts. Very 
noticeable, however, has been the almost 
entire absence of the Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, which is normally a more or less 
common winter resident. 

Hawks have been present in more than 
ordinary numbers, many of them resorting 
to places in the immediate suburbs of the 
city, particularly the lower part of the 
Potomac Park. Here the Red-tailed Hawk, 
which is considered a rather rare bird about 
Washington, has been seen regularly. 
Other species observed during December 
and January were the Red-shouldered 
Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, Bald Eagle, 
Marsh Hawk, Cooper Hawk, Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, and Sparrow Hawk, and 
most of these have been reported as more 
or less common. 

In the District of Columbia, that is, 
the environs of the city of Washington, 
the Bob-white has. been, it is a pleasure 
to say, unusually numerous. In view of 
the severe weather, interested persons took 
measures to save the birds from starva- 
tion by systematically feeding them, and 
with gratifying results. 

A flock of Prairie Horned Larks, rather 
large for this vicinity, consisting of several 
hundred individuals, with a slight sprink- 
ling of Horned Larks, were by several 
observers noted in the vicinity of Arling- 
ton, Va., on January 24 and on several 
subsequent dates. The Prairie Horned 
Lark has also been reported from other 
places in the Washington region. 

The European Starling has been much 
in evidence, moving in flocks all winter, 
and has appeared in a number of places in 
various directions from Washington. It 
is perhaps also worthy of note that the 
Horned Grebe was observed by Mr. B. H. 
Swales, on December 6, 12, 13, and 14, 
1917, in the Potomac River, opposite the 
lower end of Potomac Park, and a Cat- 
bird in the same place on December 6, 
1917. 

Of the more uncommon winter visitors 
there are few to record, A single Snow- 


The Season 


bunting, noted by C. H. M. Barrett, along 
the Anacostia River, on December 10, 
1917; one American Crossbill, seen by 
E. A. Preble, near Cleveland Park, on 
December 15, 1917; and a single Northern 
Shrike, observed in Potomac Park, on 
December 28, 1917, about comprise the 
list. 

Perhaps the most interesting ornith- 
ological feature of this winter has been 
the large number of various kinds of 
Ducks. These have remained in the Po- 
tomac River, from the Potomac Park 
down to Dyke and beyond, so long as the 
river or a portion of it was free from ice. 
In fact, the Ducks have been much more 
numerous this season than for many 
years; and, off Dyke alone, observers 
have frequently seen flocks aggregating 
several thousand. When undisturbed 
they often approach near the shore, but 
habitually keep to the middle portion of 
the river. The species thus far reported 
this winter are twelve, as follows: Ameri- 
can Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser, 
Hooded Merganser, American Golden- 
eye, Buffle-head, Greater Scaup, Lesser 
Scaup, Canvasback, Redhead, Ruddy 
Duck, Black Duck, and Mallard—Harry 
C, OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MINNESOTA.—Until the beginning of the 
second week in February, uninterrupted 
low temperatures prevailed all over 
Minnesota. The cold has been unusually 
severe, and there have been no intermis- 
sions, not even for a day, as is usual in 
January. No snow of any account has 
fallen, and as a result the ground is deeply 
frozen and the ice on lakes and sluggish 
streams is between 2 and 3 feet thick. 
The gorge of the Mississippi River below 
St. Anthony Falls has been daily filled 
with a dense mist which rose from the 
water’s surface in great swaying wisps 
and floated away over the top, making the 
chasm seem like some great, dim, and 
mysterious steam-vent from regions un- 
seen. Between February 8 and 13 came a 
break in these arctic conditions, and for 
the first time since last November, melting 
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temperatures at noontime appeared. The 
scanty snow disappeared in exposed 
places, and on February 12 a venture- 
some Horned Lark was reported near 
Minneapolis. A considerable flock of 
Cedar Waxwings appeared in the out- 
skirts of St. Paul, feeding on mountain- 
ash berries (Miss C. K. Carney). But on 
the 14th came the severest blizzard of the 
season, with wind 45 miles an _ hour, 
blinding snow, and, the following morn- 
ing, a temperature of 10° below. 

In spite of all this severe weather, there 
have been occasional reports of Robins 
seen in the vicinity of the Twin Cities— 
stray birds that for lack of migrating 
instinct, or other reasons, failed to depart 
with their more normal fellows. 

Frank A. Bovey reported seeing a Car- 
dinal several times during January on his 
grounds at Lake Minnetonka, some 15 
miles west of Minneapolis. This is a rare 
event. From Lanesboro has come the 
report that the Brown Creeper and the 
Golden-crested Kinglet have survived the 
winter (Hvoslef). 

A single flock of Bohemian Waxwings at 
Christmastime, a Shrike January 22, anda 
flock of 50 Redpolls February 1o, all at 
Duluth, with Pine Grosbeaks in Carlton 
County about December 25 (Van Cleef), 
comprise all the winter visitants thus far 
reported. 

An occasional Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
Junco, and Tree Sparrow has been seen 
in the southern part of the state. 

Chickadees and all our regular winter 
birds are still scarce.—Tuos. S. RoBErtTs, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Kansas City Recion.—The outstand- 
ing feature of the season’s work was the 
finding of three forms of the Red-winged 
Blackbird wintering here. The aggregate 
number of individuals was below normal, 
but the presence of Agelaius phaniceus 
fortis, A. p. arctolegus,and A. p. predatorius 
(formerly A. p. pheniceus) is, as far as the 
writer knows, unusual. The three forms 
were present in about equal abundance, 
as indicated by specimens taken. 

The wintering Ducks and Geese were 
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driven further on by the severe weather 
conditions of late December and early 
January, the last seen being Canada Geese, 
Mallards and Canvasbacks on the Mis- 
souri River on Christmas Day. A hybrid, 
apparently the common one of Mallard X 
Black Duck, was taken on December 8. 
It may be worthy of note that the water- 
fowl flights at this point have shown a 
decided increase since the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Law. It may not be 
generally known that the sportsmen of 
this section have opposed the spirit of 
this law with more effect than those of 
any other part of the country. 

A troop of perhaps fifty Short-eared 
Owls spent several weeks prior to early 
December on an extensive tract of land 
recently formed by the meandering of the 
great river. This tract, embracing a thou- 
sand acres or more, is overgrown with 
typical bottom-land vegetation, bordered 
by thickets of young willows, and affords 
ideal roosting-places for these Owls. An 
unusual feature of their stay at this time 
was their feeding on the Tree Sparrows 
that frequented the willows in droves. 
Every pellet examined contained some 
token of the Sparrows. The fact of this 
unusual diet being resorted to, as well as 
the favorable locality being refused as a 
winter roost, may be accounted for by the 
absence of favorite rodent-prey on this 
new ground. 

Blue Jays and Red-headed Woodpeckers 
have been here in greater numbers than 
usual, perhaps because of an abnormal 
crop of acorns, notably of the shingle 
oak. 

A lone Kingfisher was noted on February 
17, rattling disconsolately along the 
course of a frozen stream. On this date 
were seen the only Crossbills of the winter 
—a flock of five. 

The usual crowd of Sparrows braved the 
rigors of the severe winter in the deep 
shelter of the Missouri River bottoms. Not 
so many Harris’s Sparrows, however, 
were seen as during previous winters. 

Myrtle Warblers, which have been met 
with nearly every winter in the timbered 


bluff regions feeding on poison ivy drupes, 
were not present this winter—Harry 
Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 


DENVER ReEGION.—The weather con- 
ditions in this region during these two 
months have been most enjoyable and 
pleasant; there has fallen a goodly amount 
of snow in our neighboring mountains and 
foothills, but not an excessive depth in 
the immediate vicinity of Denver. There 
have been several spells of low tem- 
peratures during this time, the minimum 
in Denver having been 15° below zero. 
Notwithstanding the proximity of the 
cold mountains, and the spells of low 
temperatures, there has been a good deal 
of ‘open water’ about the Denver Region, 
a condition probably permitting a Great 
Blue Heron and a Kingfisher to stay here 
all winter, the first having been seen near 
Denver on December 25, and the latter 
on January 1. The ‘open water,’ as is well 
known, also encourages Wilson’s Snipe to 
remain during what would appear, other- 
wise, to be an unfavorable season; one 
was seen here on January 1, and another 
by Dr. A. K. Fisher on January 23. This 
latter day was a very mild one, and it 
seems strange to be able to record the 
occurrence, during its afternoon, of a Snowy 
Owl at the edge of the mountains about 
16 miles west of Denver, one having been 
seen there by one of the writer’s friends. 

Dr. Fisher and the writer also saw a 
Mourning Dove near the city on January 
23, which in this locality is an unusual 
record for January. Robins have been 
more common in the city during the 
period now under consideration than in 
any other similar period during the writer’s 
twenty-four years of observation here; 
individuals of this species were seen in 
December and in every week since 
January first. Individuals of our ordinary 
winter bird-population have been common, 
and this population is well reflected in the 
Christmas Census for Denver, as given in 
the January-February (1918) number of 
Brrp-LorE.—W. H. Berctotp, M.D., 
Denver, Colo. 


Book Pews and Kebiews 


TROPICAL WILD LIFE IN BritisH GUIANA. 
Zodlogical Contributions from the Trop- 
ical Research Station of the New York 
Zodlogical Society. By WILLIAM BEEBE, 


Directing Curator, and G. INNEssS 
HartLey, Research Associate, and PAUL 
G. Howes, Research Assistant. With 
an Introduction by Cort. THEODORE 


RoosEvett. Vol. I. New York Zoé- 
logical Society, 111 Broadway, New 
York City. 1917. 8 vo. xx + 504 


pages, numerous illustrations. 


Mr. Beebe is to be congratulated on the 
privilege of heading what, so far as the 
reviewer knows, is the first expedition to 
leave this country in search, chiefly, of 
facts concerning birds rather than their 
skins. The museum man and the pro- 
fessional collector are obliged to bring 
back specimens. The former, for the ex- 
hibition halls and laboratories of the insti- 
tution he represents, and which requires, 
furthermore, some tangible, appraisable 
results for the money expended; the latter, 
to ensure the success of his enterprise or, at 
least, to assist in defraying his expenses. 
To Mr. Beebe, therefore, belongs the 
credit of impressing those in authority in 
the organization which already owes so 
much to his labors, with the value of 
researches, to the outcome of which no 
pecuniary valuation could be attached, but 
which might result in securing information 
of high scientific importance. 

We hope that the showing he and his 
associates make in this report (which 
should be considered a report of progress) 
will lead to the sending of many similar 
expeditions. 

Taking a region (about Bartica, British 
Guiana) whose bird-life is fairly well 
known, where faunal problems are not 
complicated by altitude, and hence where 
intensive collecting is not essential, Mr. 
Beebe and his associates devoted six 
months (March to August, 1916), to a 
study of various problems, chiefly orni- 
thological, which presented themselves. 

Specimens were collected when they 
were needed for identification or study, but 
no attempt was made to amass a collection, 


each man feeling wholly free to devote his 
entire time to observation without the 
necessity (ever present in the collector’s 
mind) of securing at least so many speci- 
mens a day. 

As a result of this method, we have in 
this preliminary report so many additions 
to our knowledge of the habits of South 
American birds and so many suggestions 
in regard to further subjects for investiga- 
tion, that we cannot begin to enumerate 
them in this review, which indeed is 
designed to comment on Mr. Beebe’s 
unique undertaking rather than to detail 
its outcome. 

We can only hope that he will return in 
safety from his service as an aviator in 
France and, with additions to his staff, 
be spared to continue his studies in the 
jungles of British Guiana. 

Meanwhile we advise every student of 
tropical life to secure this volume.—F.M.C, 


TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE BIRDS AND 
Poets. By SAMUEL A. HARPER. Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour [Chicago?]. 12 mo. 


295 pages. 


Devoting a chapter to each month in 
the year, the author pleasantly inter- 
weaves his own observations and appre- 
ciation of birds with those of the orni- 
thologist and poet. His reading has evi- 
dently carried him far afield in both the 
science and sentiment of ornithology, 
and, combining the results of these excur- 
sions with his own, he has written a vol- 
ume which contains much of interest for 
both bird students and general readers. 

It is a little difficult to reconcile his . 
fondness for the English Sparrow with a 
genuine love of the birds in whose ways we 
find some expression of those traits which 
we commend in mankind, but at best we 
may credit him with the courage to cham- 
pion a member of the feathered race whose 
friends are found chiefly among those un- 
familiar with other forms of bird-life. 

Excellent taste has been shown in the 
makeup of this book, which may well 
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find its way to the library of the nature- 
lover.—F.M.C. 


THe Book or Brrps, Common Birps oF 
TOWN AND COUNTRY AND AMERICAN 
GAME Brirps. By Henry W. HENSHAW. 
With Chapters on ‘Encouraging Birds 
around the Home’ by F. H. Kennarp; 
‘The Mysteries of Bird Migration,’ by 
WELLs W. Cooke; and ‘How Birds Can 
Take Their Own Portraits,’ by GEorGE 
Su1ras, 3d. Illustrated in natural colors, 
with 250 paintings by Louis AGassiz 
FuERTES. National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D.C. Royal 8 vo. viii + 
195 pages; many illustrations in color 
and black and white. 

The Editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine has here brought together the 
various articles on birds which have ap- 
peared in that publication and with which 
the readers of Brrp-Lore are doubtless 
familiar. 

It is difficult to overestimate the educa- 
tional value which these admirable articles 
have already exerted, and we cannot 
therefore be too thankful that they should 
now be presented in a form which makes 
them readily accessible-—F.M.C. 

How to Have Brirp NEIGHBORS. By 
S. Louise Patreson. Photographs by 
the Author. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 12mo. viii + 128 
pages; numerous illustrations. 

In this book the author recounts her 
experiences with bird neighbors in a man- 
ner well designed to hold the attention of 
the boys and girls to whom it is dedicated 
and for whom it is written, as well as those 
children of maturer years who find per- 
petural youth in association with birds. 
Numerous photographs from nature add 
greatly to the value and realism of the 
text.—F.M.C. 


Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—The January number of 
‘The Condor’ contains seven general ar- 
ticles, two of which relate to the nesting 
habits of waterfowl. Munro describes the 
habits of ‘The Barrow Golden-eye in the 
Okanagan Valley, B. C.,’ with notes on 
their nests. He attributes the birds’ pref- 
erence for strongly alkaline lakes to the 
presence of certain small crustaceans which 


form the principal food of this Duck. In 
a charming account of ‘A Return to the 
Dakota Lake Region,’ Mrs. Bailey touches 
on the various species of waterfowl met 
with, including the White-winged Scoter, 
which was found on the Sweetwater chain 
of lakes. 

Squires and Hanson contribute a com- 
prehensive review of ‘The Destructon of 
Birds at the Lighthouses on the Coast of 
California,’ based on reports from thirty- 
seven stations, only ten of which report any 
destruction at all, and even here the de- 
struction is slight and is confined mainly to 
waterfowl and shore-birds. Wetmore, in 
‘A Note on the Tracheal Air-sac in the 
Ruddy Duck,’ states that further examina- 
tion of birds in the field shows that this 
air-sac is a secondary sexual character 
found only in males, and that the birds 
habitually keep the sac inflated, even 
while diving. 

The remaining articles comprise three 
local lists of rather unusual interest. 
Mailliard gives an account of ‘Early 
Autumn Birds in Yosemite Valley’ with a 
list of twenty-three species that have 
apparently not heretofore been recorded 
from the floor of the valley. He overlooks 
the fact that Ray collected eggs of Anna’s 
Hummingbird in 1898, and that Muir 
reported Lewis’ Woodpecker from the 
valley a number of years ago. In ‘Notes on 
Some Birds from Central Arizona,’ 
Swarth summarizes the results of his ob- 
servations during a trip along ‘The Apache 
Trail’ between Phoenix and Globe in the 
summer of 1917. Among other interesting 
records he was able to add two species, 
Bendire’s Crossbill and the Indigo Bunt- 
ing, to the state list, making the number of 
species now known from Arizona 375. 
The concluding article, by Quillin and 
Holleman, contains a list of eighty-two 
species of ‘Breeding Birds of Bexar County, 
Texas.’ In one of the brief notes Grinnell 
calls attention to the fact that so far as 
now known the White-rumped Petrel on the 
California coast is Beal’s Petrel (Oceano- 
droma leucorhoa beali), and that there is no 
record of Kaeding’s Petrel (O. 1. kaedingi) 
having been taken in the state.—T.S.P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE cause of nature-study has lost one 
of its earliest and most effective advocates 
in the death of Mrs. Frank N. Doubleday, 
which occurred in Canton, China, February 
22, 1918. Under the name of ‘“Neltje 
Blanchan” Mrs. Doubleday made nu- 
merous contributions to the literature of 
popular ornithology, botany, and _ horti- 
culture. Her first and most important 
book, ‘Bird Neighbors,’ was published in 
1898, and at once met with a wider sale 
than“any other bird-book which had then 
appeared. 

Mrs. Doubleday’s book on ‘How to 
Attract Birds’ was among the first formal 
treatises on this subject in which she was 
deeply interested. ‘Birds Every Child 
Should Know’ further expressed her desire 
to popularize bird-study, and she was 
doubtless largely responsible for the atten- 
tion paid birds by “Country Life ‘1 Amer- 
ica,’ of which the firm founded by Mr. 
Doubleday is the publisher. It was. natu- 
ral that a person with Mrs. Doubleday’s 
broad sympathies and active, constructive 
mind should offer her services to her 
country. Since the outbreak of the war 
she had been continuously engaged in relief 
work, and at the time of her death she 
was traveling with her husband in behalf 
of the Red Cross. 


In April, 1867, Robert Ridgway became 
connected with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, and the present 
month, therefore, marks the conclusion of 


his fiftieth year in the service of the 
Government. A half a century takes us 
back almost to the date of publication 
(1858) of the Pacific Railroad report on the 
birds of North America by Baird, Cassin 
and Lawrence, or, in other words, to 
the birth of systematic ornithology in 
America. 

It was to Ridgway that Baird, claimed 
by growing executive cares, handed the 
torch which he had lighted, and during the 
five decades which Ridgway has borne it, 
it has steadily increased in power, until to- 
day it shines without a rival in the world of 
ornithology. 

Ridgway, in a memorial to Baird 
presented before the Annual Congress 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
in 1887, and published in ‘The Auk’ the 
following January, states that until the 
middle of 1864, when he was in his four- 
teenth year, he was unacquainted with 
the name of a single living naturalist 
and with only general or superficial 
works on natural history. At the sugges- 
tion of a lady living in his native town of 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., he wrote to the Com- 
missioner of Patents at Washington en- 
closing a life-size, colored drawing of a 
pair of Purple Finches with the name 
“Roseate Grosbeak, Soxia rosea.” 

In due time he received a reply from 
Professor Baird, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Smithonian Institution, commend- 
ing “the unusual degree of ability as an 
artist’? shown in his drawing, which was 
identified as that of a Purple Finch, and 
offering to aid the young ornithologist by 
“naming your drawings, or in any other 
way.” 

It is interesting to remember that, just 
about twenty-five years before, Baird had 
appealed to Audubon for aid in identifying 
a bird and had received a reply essentially 
similar to the one just quoted. Actually, 
as well as scientifically, Baird, therefore, 
formed the connecting link between Au- 
dubon and Ridgway. 

Three years later Baird called Ridgway 
to Washington to start the career which 
has made him foremost among systematic 
ornithologists. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this de; 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, 


ARE YOU DOING YOUR PART? 


A year goes quickly in these momentous times, and before these words are in 
type, Spring will once more be with us, and Bird and Arbor Day in its train. 
We have had many pleasant programs in times past for this occasion, many 
happy gatherings of teachers, pupils, and parents, and, it is to be hoped, really 
fruitful results from the observance of this annual nature-festival. 

This season our eyes are strained toward one goal, namely, winning the 
war, and it is both right and imperative that we turn every effort in that direc- 
tion. Of all the yearly holidays and anniversary days which we are accustomed 
to celebrate, no day lends itself so well to the great conservation movement 
uf the present as Bird and Arbor Day. Without vegetation, trees, shrubs, 
plants, grains, and grasses of all kinds on land, and marine vegetation in water, 
there could be no life and no means of sustaining life on this earth, for without 
vegetation animals must perish, a truth which is emphasized by Arbor Day 
instructions. Now you and I may at present seem to be very far removed, 
on the one hand, from any natural disaster which would cut off all life-supplies 
for man and beast, and, on the other hand, from real extremity in the matter 
of food, by reason of impending crises in national and international affairs. 
If we are in this complacent attitude of mind, it shows how small our compre- 
hension is of the true situation. We must realize two facts clearly, and we must 
realize them now: first, that there are just as many, and probably more, de- 
structive agencies at work in forest and field now than before the war, since 
millions of human workers have left their accustomed duties to go to the front, 
and, second, that the last surplus bushel of wheat in this country has already been 
shipped abroad, so that we must redouble our efforts to conserve and use 
substitutes for what we have until another harvest. 

Here is the plain statement of the case. With fewer and fewer men left to 
keep up agriculture and forestry, insects, field-mice, gophers and other pests 
are likely to increase more rapidly, while, at the same time, the actual food- 
supplies of the world, which must feed every living creature until more can 
be grown, are smaller and more unevenly distributed. 

This coming Bird and Arbor Day, let us say less and do more. Let us put 
greater effort into plans for safeguarding crops and timber and make that 
effort count for something beyond patriotic programs. Instead of planting a 
tree or so about our schools, let us turn our energies to studying how to in- 
crease and conserve the food and fuel supplies in our own neighborhoods. This 
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is a subject for State Audubon Societies, as well as for teachers and scholars, 
to take up actively. Let our Audubon Societies reach out, on the one hand, 
to the schools and, on the other, to the homes for support in this matter. Take 
as a slogan: Food and Fuel—Friends and Foes, and, with this as a text, spread 
accurate information about local food and fuel supplies, and their feathered 
guardians and insect enemies. ‘ 

The New Jersey Audubon Society, among others, publishes excellent bird- 
study leaflets, in which the value of birds and their status under the game- 
laws of that state are presented. The United States Department of Agriculture 
prints reams of authentic information, not only about birds, but also about 
insects, forests, crops, and many kindred subjects. 

Not illustrated bulletins from Departments of Agriculture alone will do 
what is needed. Practical demonstrations and experimental observation- 
plots, as well as careful cultivation and inspection of areas ordinarily tilled or 
held in reserve must form the backbone of this movement. 

Junior Audubon Societies represent a respectable army in point of numbers, 
and, under the leadership of their various state organizations, a mighty move- 
ment could well be organized along the following lines of endeavor: 


1. Canvass a definite locality, preferably a home or town area, and learn the pres- 
ent condition of food and fuel supplies. 

2. Study these supplies with four ends in view, viz., 

a. Comparison with former abundance. 

b. Actual prestnt location and condition. 

c. Methods of increase and conservation. 

d. Special agents affecting these supplies, such as birds, insects, animals, fire, 
frost, average rainfall, temperature, storms, human depredations. 

3. Bring reports to school of home-conditions, whether farming areas in rural dis- 
tricts or lawns and back yards in towns and cities. 

4. Make charts, colored to show the location of food and fuel areas. Uncultivated 
or neglected areas should be shown in a special color. 

5. For your Bird and Arbor Day program, present a graphic, practical report of 
the conditions in your neighborhood, with suggestions for improvement, illustrative 
material showing the benefits of conservation, and a series of comparative pictures taken 
from magazines or other sources, which shall point the moral of intensive cultivation 
and protection of small areas. 

6. Present a set of simple instructions in forestry, arboriculture, and horticulture, 
suitable for boys and girls. 

7. Do your part *y engaging in active service. Children can learn the value as well 
as the fun of*discovering waste wood about farm and dwelling, and picking it up for 
kindling next winter’s fires. They can also help in the garden, by working a little here 
and a little there, for it is a happy, joyous kind of play, really, to be in a garden with the 
vegetables, weeds, fruit-bushes and trees and all the strange feathered, winged, running, 
crawling, buzzing folk which frequent it. Make work a play whether indoors or out, and 
make duty a joy. Do your part, whether young or old, by discovering the opportunities 
to learn new methods of doing things, new combinations of food, new ways of saving, 
new ideas about your share and my share in this world now so rapidly changing. Move 
on ahead or you will be left behind.—A. H. W. 


Exercise XXXVIII: Correlated with English, Reading, and Agriculture 


“The world is all before me; but I ask 
It is but in her summer’s sun to bask, 


To see her gentle face without a mask, 


Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass; 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 


The sweetness of the violet’s deep-blue eyes, 


Although Byron is not generally thought of as a poet of nature, in these few 
lines he expresses much of the true nature-lover’s delicate attunement to the 
pure and quiet joy of “the green hills,” the “early blossoms, 
and “‘summer birds” which “sing welcome” to the passer-by. Only a poet 
could express so beautifully the appeal of the fresh spring flowers, which 
“implore the pausing step,’ perhaps only a poet could have phrased the wish 
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For Teachers and Pupils 


Of Nature that with which she will comply— 
To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 
And never gaze on it with apathy.” 

oe” The green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 


Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass; 


Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems colour’d by its skies.” 
—BYRon. 
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soit breeze,” 


to see the gentle face of nature “without a mask and ever gaze on it with 


One April morn, when skies were gray, I watched. A little king dropped down; 
And I had wished a sunny day. Upon his head a ruby crown, 

I wandered where God’s acre fair His royal song rose, glad and clear. 
Calls birds to matins, men to prayer. My preening bird awoke to hear. 


Within a darkling evergreen An overture to Love’s sweet dream. 


A SPRINGTIME HERMIT 
By LIZZIE THOMAS BALDWIN, Jamestown, N. Y. 


He answered low; then swelled to theme— 


A bird did sit, and there did preen 

His wings. "T'was he who soon goes north Dear hermit thrush! My cup runs o’er 
And there his matchless hymn poursforth With rapt’rous song ne’er heard before. 
In forests dim, on mountains high, Thou’st sung! And shall I ever say, 


As Love’s full song mounts toward the sky. 


Ah, me! What’s in a rainy day? 
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Suggestions for Bird and Arbor Day 


By INDIANOLA WILLCUTS 


[Note.—A resourceful teacher from Holyoke, Minn., has contributed the following 


successful method of arranging Bird and Arbor Day exercises.—A. H. W.] 


Arrange your daily work in school for the month before Bird Day, in such a way that 
when the day comes your program is ready without having had any rush or much extra 


work. 


Send out invitations. 


. Songs—‘The Woodpecker”’ tw 


PROGRAM 


Music Series 
(Primer) 


“The Owl” 


Game—“If I were.”’ 


. Poem—‘“I Used to Kill Birds,” H. W. Longfellow. 


Readings—(from six bird charts). 


/, Game—‘‘The Farmer’s Friends.” 
. Comparison of adjectives. 

. Name fifty birds. 

. Game—“I saw a,” “I saw an.” 


Best story (read). 
Game—“‘Bird Calls, Songs and Whistles.” 


. Rhymes. 


Reading—‘“‘The Magpie’s Nest.” 
Dramatization—Cock Robin’s Wedding.” 


GET READY FOR BIRD DAY 


Hektograph a good number of Red-headed Woodpeckers 
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(Reed’s ‘Bird Guide,’ or Audubon Educational Leaflets). Color these carefully and cut 
out. Paste a cut-out on the lower left corner of a piece of white drawing-paper or good 
cardboard, 534 by 4% inches. Print or write the following: 


BIRD CONCERT! 
AT THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
MONDAY AFTERNOON 

[Date] 
[Time] 


Bird Day in the various states is not on the same day, so be careful of the date. 

Have a program for each guest. Use white drawing-paper 634 by 6 inches. On 6- 
inch side fold a 2-inch lap; leaving a 434 by 6-inch space under the lap, on which print 
or write the program. 

On the lap, paste a Scarlet Tanager cut-out (Bird Guide or Educational Leaflet). 
Below, paste the words “Bird Day,’’ cut from red paper oblongs 34 by % inch. 

During the month preceding Bird Day, hektograph large copies of birds and let 
children color them. Arrange them artistically around the room as soon as finished. 

Hektograph on Manila drawing-paper two concentric circles, the outer, 8 inches in 
diameter, the inner, 7 inches, in which has been traced a Cardinal (Perry Picture Co.) 
It is necessary to hektograph two copies; in one the bird faces the left, in the other, the 
right. Color, cut out, and paste the two together. Cut two strips of Manila paper 12 
by % inches, paste together, insert one end between the two circles, and paste so that 
the bird will be standing in the right position. Hang one in each window. 

Arrange the front of the room as a stage, with three or more evergreens on each side 
of the stage, back of which the birds may stand. In every part of the stage where it is 
possible, place branches of trees to which twisted bits of pink paper have been 
pasted to represent pink blossoms of fruit trees. Cut the papers 4 by 3 inches with 
corners rounded, twist at center and paste on to bare twigs. Let the children do this. 

In the song, ‘““The Woodpecker,” let the boys tap on their desks when they sing 
“Rap,” etc. 

In Art Song Cycles I and II, published by Silver, Burdett & Co., may be found 
beautiful bird-songs. Typical songs may be found in “A Little Book of Bird Songs,” 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., and also, in “Songs about Birds,” published by 
A. W. Mumford, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 

An attractive but inexpensive way to make costumes for the “birds” is this: 

Ask each child to bring an old stocking, the top of which will go over the head easily. 
Cut off leg, to make a snug cap, then sew up, and cut, being sure that the cap comes 
well over the forehead. Buy rolls of cheap crepe paper in colors to represent “birds” 
as near as possible. 

For Red-headed Woodpecker, for example: 

1. Place cap on head. 

2. Fit the edge of the end of roll of red crepe paper close to edge of cap. Cut it off a 
little below the child’s neck in the back. 

3. Pleat corners at front until paper fits head like a bonnet. Sew pleats, but do not 
let them meet under the chin. 

4. Sew end of black paper onto red at back of neck. Cut off at waist-line, rounding 
the lower corners. 


a 
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5. Place end of white crepe paper under child’s chin. Fasten one corner to pleats on 
left side of red cap; pin the other corner to pleats on right side. Cut off at waist, round 
ing corners. 

6. Sew a short red bib over the white. Keep paper up around neck for a high collar. 

7. Cover lap in back with black strip, lengthwise. 

8. Make pointed bill, three-sided, of stiff paper 9 inches long. 

9. Use yellow circles for eyes. 

10. Leave opening at one side so the whole goes on like a bonnet. 

11. Let “birds” go stocking-footed, or with stockings pulled over their slippers or 
shoes. 

Fathers and mothers enjoy games on a program. The one described below is easily 
devised. 

“IF I WERE A —-—” 


1. Use stiff cards 8 by 18 inches. 

In right end mount a bird, one well colored by a child. Print, for example, ‘“handsome 
Mr. Blue Jay” or “funny nimble Nuthatch” on their respective cards. 

Have ten or fifteen such cards. 

Place cards on chalk-tray. 

Teacuer: “Earl, if you were a bird, what bird would you like to be?” 

Ear. (with his chosen card held by both hands so that each one in the room may 
see it): ‘If I were a bird, I’d be the handsome Mr. Blue Jay.” 

Each child, in turn, takes card to his desk, after replying to the teacher’s question. 

To replace the cards on chalk-tray, when all have been drawn, use this question and 
answer: 

TEACHER: ‘Earl, what bird were you?” 

Eart: “I was the-handsome Mr. Blue Jay,” (places card on tray). 


THE FARMER’S FRIENDS 


2. Prepare charts 9 by 24 inches. 

Paste at top a picture of a bird, a Chickadee, for example. Below print its common 
articles of diet. Have ten such charts. 

Let child with pointer stand near chart and say: 

“The Chickadee is 5% inches long. It likes suet and bread crumbs. It helps the 
farmer because it eats canker-worms, plant-lice, caterpillars, etc.’’ (from the chart). 


ADJECTIVE GAME 


3. Use chart paper, 24 by 18 inches. 

Let an apt child color a Bronze Grackle, a Red-winged Blackbird, and a Crow. 
Cut out and mount one beneath the other in a vertical row on left side of chart. Oppo- 
site Bronze Grackle print “black”; opposite Red-winged Blackbird ‘‘blacker”’; and 
opposite Crow, “blackest.”” Then the child reads: ‘‘The Bronze Grackle is black; the 
Red-winged Blackbird is blacker; but the Crow is blackest.” 

Teacher covers the Red-winged Blackbird. Child reads, ‘“The Bronze Grackle is 
black, but the Crow is blacker.’ 

Have three black objects near-by to compare. Vary the charts. Use tall, taller, 
tallest for water-birds, small, smaller, smallest, and large, larger, largest, etc., for lana- 
birds. Compare height of two or three children. Six or eight charts are not too many. 

It is a good idea to have fine wire nails, 8 inches apart at intervals along the top of 
the blackboard. Punch all charts 4 inches on each side of center. Hang on nails. 
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NAMING FIFTY BIRDS 
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4. Mount pictures of fifty birds at least (Audubon or Perry Pictures) on attractive 
gray mounts. In various ways draw attention to them the month before Bird Day. 
During the last week let the pupils see who can name all of them. On Bird Day hang 
them across the front of the blackboard on a wire. Let the child who named them per- 
fectly in school point to and name them. Parents are surprised by this exhibition. 


TO PLAY THE GAME, “SEE, SAW, A, AN, ETC.” 


5. Use cards 6 by 12 inches. Print “I saw a,” “I saw an,” “I see a,” “I have seen 
an,” etc. on them. 

Place these, with mounted pictures, on chalk-tray. 

Let each child draw two cards to read, for example, “‘I saw an Oriole,’’ and read them 
aloud. Another, “I have seen a Flamingo,” etc. Parents learn the use of “see,” “saw” 
“a,” “an,” etc. Ask the child why he said “‘an Oriole.” 


““BIRD-CALLS, SONGS, AND WHISTLES” 


6. Child steps to front of room and says: ‘‘Chick-a-dee-dee.”’ 

Next child stands by his side, says: ‘“Chick-a-dee-dee, ‘adding, “Bob-white, Bob- 
white.’’ Third child stands in the line, sings: ‘“‘Chick-a-dee-dee,”’ ‘“Bob-white, Bob- 
white’’ and adds the whistled notes of the White-crowned Sparrow. 

Continue until all the children who can find a bird to imitate are in line. The fif- 
teenth child, should give the fourteen sounds made before him and add a new one of 
his own. 


RHYMES 


7. Cards 18 by 12 inches (18-inch side is top). Print such a rhyme as the following, 
omitting the last word: 
“When little field-mice go out for a walk, 


They’d better look out for the hovering 

At center of lower edge of card punch a hole. Fasten a card-hook to picture of a 
Hawk. Child reads rhyme, chooses bird, and hangs it into the hole in the card when he 
says the word “Hawk.” 

Hang ten or twelve such cards on nails 8 inches apart on edge of blackboard. Stand 
the bird pictures in chalk-tray so that they may be easily available for selection. 

There are fine rhymes in ‘Babes and Birds’ by Jessie Pope, published by H. M. Cald- 
well Co., New York and Boston. 

A good reading is “The Magpie’s Nest’ (Art Literature Reader II). Let one child 
represent the Lark, one the Magpie, and so on, having one for the book itself, but read 
each part from the book just as in a reading-class. 

If you can possibly do so, dramatize “Cock Robin’s Wedding’ (see July, 1915, issue 
of ‘Something To Do,” 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.). 

Dress “birds” in costumes described in this article. Teach calls, whistles, etc., of 
birds or use some tiny tin whistles found in prize candies. 

A pretty way to introduce the guests at the wedding is to have a short song about each 
guest, as he or she arrives. I used “Songs about Birds.’”’ One child sang several as solos. 
If some tot dances well, let her represent a bird whose song has light music, dancing to 
her place around the stage. Have an “Owl” on a ladder and a “Whip-poor-will” on a 
high bench, etc. 

If you cannot secure the “Wedding,” use one of the following playlets: “‘Who 
Stole the Bird’s Nest?’”’ (Poems by Grades, Primary); “Laura and the Birds”’ (Brooks’ 
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Reader ITI); “The Cat and the Birds’ (Brooks’ Reader II); ‘The Tongue-cut Sparrow” 
(Japanese Fairy Tales I, by Teresa Williston). Little girls and boys dress in kimonos 
for the latter and many “birds” are along the roads. 

Read “Why the Woodpecker’s Head is Red,’’ from ‘Book of Nature Myths’ by 
Florence Holbrook. Let children rewrite it. Have the best story read on “Bird Day.’’ 

Make at least six beautiful reading-charts about birds with bird-pictures pasted on 
them. 

If you have the ‘‘Audubon Bird Charts” let a child name the birds on them. 

These birds make fine outlines to hektograph for the children to color. 


I USED TO KILL BIRDS 
By Henry W. LoncretLow 


I used to kill birds in my boyhood, 
Bluebirds and robins and wrens, 
I hunted them up in the mountains, 
I hunted them down in the glens; 
I never thought it was sinful— 
I did it only for fun, 
And I had rare sport in the forest, 
With the poor little birds and my gun. 


But one beautiful day in the springtime, 
I spied a brown bird in a tree, 
Merrily swinging and chirping, 
As happy as bird could be; 
And raising my gun in a twinkling, 
I fired, and my aim was too true, 
For a moment the little thing fluttered, 
Then off to the bushes it flew. 


I followed, it quickly and softly, 
And there to my sorrow I found, 
Right close to its nest of young ones, 
The little bird dead on the ground! 
Poor birdies! For food they were calling; 
But now they could never be fed, 
For the kind mother-bird who had loved them, 
Was lying there bleeding and dead. 


I picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing, 
That could never more feed its dear young ones, 
Nor dart through the air on swift wing. 
And I made a firm vow in that moment, 
When my heart with such sorrow was stirred, 
That never again in my lifetime, 
Would I shoot a poor innocent bird! 


[Other suggestions for Bird and Arbor Day exercises may be found in preceding years 
of Birp-Lorg, in the issues of March-April. It is most desirable that great emphasis be 
placed this spring upon practical plans for increasing and conserving food- and fuel- 
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supplies. An attractive exercise is to let a class or several classes illustrate the principal 
trees of the locality, showing branches, some of which will be in flower, and a group of 
other pupils illustrate the birds which nest in the respective trees. A chart representing 
a tree census of the neighborhood would make an excellent background for the pupils 
as they stand on the stage and exhibit and name the trees.—A. H. W.] 


FOR AND FROM ADULT AND YOUNG 
OBSERVERS 


{[Note.—The Editor of the School Department desires to assure its readers that con- 
tributions are not delayed in publication without reason. In order to combine articles 
in as helpful a form as possible, or to include a certain number of articles and cuts in a 
certain space, it becomes necessary to hold matter over. In this section the emphasis is 
upon migration, late winter experiences, and school-room methods]. 


THE BLUEBIRD 


Hark! and look 
Just over the brook, 
What is it I hear 
In March’s wind so drear? 
Is it not my friend 
The Bluebird I hear 
Singing his spring song 
So soft and clear? 
—Pavut VoLkMAN (Age 12 years), Naperville, Ill. 


THE LURE OF THE FEATHERED SONGSTERS 


Many people believe that birds may be studied only in summer. They 
class quick, merry chirps or sweet prolonged notes with balmy May days or 
bright June days. These people only study and enjoy birds halfway, for is 
not this world still inhabited with feathered songsters during the six months 
of autumn and winter? 

It is easier to study birds in winter, that stay all the year, as they cannot 
be confused with April migrants. 

March 3, 1917, was a brisk, wintry day, with just enough snow on the 
ground to remind one of Christmas. Not many people would venture into the 
depths of snow-covered birdland, but, instead, went to pleasure-houses. 
They were unaware that the world’s most lovely pleasure-ground lay open 
to them, and that they were even invited to this land that morning as the sun 
rose. Who invited them? The black-winged Crow told of the world’s beauty 
by his lusty cawing. 

A party of three, including an instructor, was lured into this land of ever- 
lasting beauty and joy. 
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We had the pleasure of meeting a number of the large Sparrow family. They 
were the Fox Sparrow, Tree Sparrow and Song Sparrow. We heard the clear, 
sweet song of the Song Sparrow ring out over snow-covered meadows, and felt 
that our trip was worth while, even if this were its only pleasure. But it was 
not the only pleasure nor the greatest, for after a while we heard a loud chirp- 
ing and, looking up, saw a large flock of Starlings. The chirping stopped 
abruptly, and we then heard the song of the Starling. At length the great flock 
rose and sailed across the leaden sky like a black cloud. I was delighted, for it 
was the first time I had ever seen a flock so large. 

Later in our walk we heard the Downy Woodpecker and the Chickadee. 
Looking up, we saw, sailing over stately snow-laden hemlocks, which over- 
hung a rippling silver brook, a Crow, the messenger of spring. He blended 
oddly with the silent study in black and white, the view of nature in repose. 

Farther on we saw the little friend of the north, the Snowbird, hopping 
over his native element and pecking happily at a withered brown bean-vine. 
A short distance from him we saw the female Cardinal perched on a low bush. 
To our great joy, she flew down from the bush to the little stream under it and 
drank of its cold, crystal water. All this took place just beyond a rail-fence. 
At the fence was a clump of trees heavily laden with the snow. We were just 
turning away from the trees and the scene of recent discovery when we heard 
the wild clear cry of the male Cardinal. We were held breathless while those 
true notes of nature were sung by our little friend’s mate. Every chord of our 
minds was entirely*thrilled. Those few notes of the untaught bird expressed 
more of nature’s wonderfulness than can be written on paper. They made one 
feel as though being a bird were the only life worth living. This half-minute of 
our walk was worth more to us than a day of ordinary indoor bird-study. 

The only way to really study a bird or anything in nature is to go to the 
woods or fields and see it as it really is, not as others see it. Those who know 
nothing of nature have missed half the joy of life—Emma May MacINTYRE 
(Age 14 years), Secretary of the “Wake-Robin” Club, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

[To see nature as “‘it really is’’ is surely worth many days of plodding indoor study. 
The plea for outdoor study is more than ever worthy our attention in these strained, 
unnatural times.—A. H. W.] 


A SPRING NOTE FROM THE TEACHER OF THE WAKE- 
ROBIN CLUB 


Our first spring walk was taken on March 3, with two of my oldest pupils, 
and original members of the Wake-Robin Club. The snow was 5 or 6 inches 
deep, but they wished to go. I myself had been exploring the snow-white 
country two days previously, and had found out rare birdland secrets. I was 
delighted to have these pupils go. My happy hunting-grounds are the creek 
valleys, where there is woodland, field, swamp, meadow, and bushes. I haunt 
the near-by creek section particularly. 
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On two occasions, both snowy days, I saw seven Cardinals. I never before 
saw Cardinals there, and after I found them, I was attracted irresistibly to the 
place. I shall never forget the first one that favored me with a glimpse of his 
beautiful self. I was watching a flock of Fox Sparrows when the Cardinal, a 
male, flew out from their midst and alighted on a tall weed, about two feet from 
the ground, a bit of flame showing red against pure white snow. I remained 
transfixed until he flew. I saw flocks of Cardinals in Florida last winter, but 
to me this single rosy specimen, seen in depths of winter, made the most vivid, 
startling picture I ever feasted eye on in the bird-world. 

I am learning to know the birds in this near-by creek valley quite well. 
Here, on these snowy days, February 19, I saw a Meadowlark; later, the Blue- 
bird. Last week I saw the Carolina Wren and heard that clear and wonderful 
song. It seems all too loud to issue from a bird of its small dimensions. I 
caught a glimpse of a Winter Wren. 

The Chickadees and Downy Woodpeckers, Juncos, Tree Sparrows, and Fox 
Sparrows are in the same locality. I have seen more winter birds this year than 
ever before, but when I took the class out they always seemed to beat a retreat. 
Along a two-mile stretch of road we counted thirteen nests of the Red-eyed Vireo, 
and I was able to show them the nest of a Goldfinch that had withstood the 
storms of winter.—CLara J. Carr, Philadelphia. 

[The above record dates back to March, 1917, but we may gain all the more benefit 
from it by comparing it with observations made this spring. In addition to work with 
the children of the Wake-Robin Club, this teacher conducted a six-weeks’ course in 
bird-study in the Philadelphia Normal School, having the students out for two hours 
or more each morning. It is to be hoped that sometime Miss Clair will tell us of her 
experiences with Hummingbirds during the nesting-season.—A. H. W.] 


CORMORANT IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


During the spring migration, when the Ducks were returning north, Mr. 
Kennedy, two boys, and myself happened to be at Barmore Lake. It was a 
good thing we happened to be there that morning or we would have missed a 
rare find. As we went around a corner of a vacant summer cottage, we saw a 
bird located on the top of a dead stub, several rods from us. It was about three 
feet long and three feet from wing to wing. It stayed there awhile, and then it 
was a beautiful sight to see it pose in mid-air a few seconds, then flying down 
the lake, where it lit. We watched it swim and dive and made sure of its identi- 
fication before going away. We saw it once more that morning. It was flying 
northwest. Mr. Kennedy said, “You had better take another look as you will 
probably never seen another Cormorant in this part of the country.’”—NEvIN 
G. NICHOLSON (Age 12 years), Grove City, Pa. 


[The writer of the above note says: “Last spring I had a pleasant experience which I 
thought might interest the readers of Brirp-Lore. I am twelve years old. Last year I 
listed 173 different species of birds, the rare ones being a Least Bittern, Cormorant, and 
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Barrow’s Golden-eye Duck. Mr. James Kennedy, one of the best authorities on birds 
and wild life in this section, and also a Director of the “Wild Life League,”’ was always 
with us when we saw these rare birds, else we could not have identified them ourselves. 

This year I have succeeded in getting a Junior Audubon Society in our room at school. 
I think it will be successful as our teacher is quite interested in the birds.”’ Having studied 
birds from the age of seven in his home township, ‘‘an area of 18 square miles,”’ the above 
record of 173 species is all the more interesting and valuable. If each observer would keep 
accurate yearly records about his own premises even, or in his own town or county, 
much information, at present not verified with sufficient accuracy to be strictly reliable, 
might be sifted and made useful for purposes of comparison in other sections. In many 
ways a concentrated, limited-area study has the advantage over unlimited wandering.— 
A. H. W.] 


A THREE-TOED WOODPECKER 


Three years ago I saw an Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker and made a de- 
scription of it. I did not find out its name till the other day. According to 
Reed’s ‘Wild Birds of New England” this species is not very common in Maine. 

I am fourteen years old and enjoy bird-study very much. Brrp-Lore is a 
great help.—NorMAN Lewis, Hampden, Maine. 


MIGRATING BOBOLINKS IN ATLANTA 


In April we were daily watching eagerly for spring migrants. On the 2oth 
a watchman reported that on the previous night he had heard the loud call 
(“hollering”) of migrating birds at intervals, and morning showed that we had 
a visit from a flock of Bobolinks. They took for headquarters a field of red 
clover, which had been planted in winter grain the previous year. Several 
males at one time would sway each on top of stalks of grain, thus being above 
the level of the field, and each would joyfully sing his heart out. The Bobo- 
links were with us until May 11, but evidently the personnel of the flock 
changed. At first, among fifty birds, only.a few females were seen; later, when 
the flock numbered one or two hundred, about one in ten was a female; still 
later there was one female to five males while just before their disappearance, 
when not many birds were left, there were five or ten females to every male. 
During this period of time there were Bobolinks in widely separated parts of the 
city—Lucy H. Upton, Providence, R. I. 

[Readers of Brrp-Lore will be glad of this record from the pen of Miss Upton, 
especially since it gives data on the confusing point of the order of migration among 
species. In Dr. Arthur Allen’s monograph on the Red-winged Blackbird, it is said with 
regard to that species that “the normal migration (at Ithaca, N. Y.) can be divided into 
seven periods according to sex, age, and nature of the birds (whether resident or migrant), 
as follows: 

1. Arrival of “vagrants.” 
. Arrival of migrant adult males. 
. Arrival of resident adult males. 
. Arrival of migrant females and immature males. 
. Arrival of resident adult females. 
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6. Arrival of resident immature males. 


7. Arrival of resident immature females.” 

By the term “vagrants” is meant stray birds of either sex which may have wintered 
not far south of the locality studied, and which do not properly belong to the host of 
long-distance migrants whose first appearance is generally two weeks later. 

“Vagrants,” if seen, appear in February, but the migrants do not arrive until 
March. Since the Bobolink is closely related to the Red-winged Blackbird, belonging to 
the same family group, the observations of Miss Upton become all the more significant 
in the light of Dr. Allen’s authoritative statements which are based on most careful 
studies.—A. H. W.] 


THE ROBIN 


I’m glad I am a Robin, 
I’m glad that I can sing, 
I’m glad that spring is fresh and sweet, 
I’m glad for everything. 
—ELINE RUSTIN. 


SCHOOL LETTERS FROM LAWNDALE, PA. 
I. ABUNDANCE OF ROBINS IN 1915 


We have been doing a great deal in helping the birds. Nearly all the children 
in the Lawndale School are making bird-houses. The boys and girls in our room 
have at least forty-one houses put up. We have a great many Robins here 
this spring. I think that the Purple Martins are very scarce. In our room we 
account for the birds we see each day by writing them on the blackboard. 
We have about ten different kinds on the board to-day. There are a great many 
Woodpeckers around. Some of the boys and girls in our room formed an 
Audubon Society. They each received a button with a Robin on it. They are 
also getting a few pictures of different kinds of birds to color—CHARLES 
HORNER. 

[From season to season, the constant observer notes a difference in the numbers of 
some of the more common and abundant species. The Robin is particularly interesting 
in this connection, showing, as it is likely to do, considerable variation in abundance, 


at definite points of observation. How many of our readers have accurate data about 
this matter?— A. H. W.] 


Il. THE STARLING PUSHING SOUTH 


I am writing a few lines about the birds. In our school-room the boys and 
girls have made forty-one bird-boxes and put them out. There are birds in 
some of them. This morning when coming to school, I saw two Robins. There 
are all kinds of birds in Lawndale. 

I will name some of them. They are the Wren, Robin, Meadowlark, Blue- 
bird, Purple Martin, and Starling. There are many more birds besides these. 
I am going to join the Audubon Society.—Dorornea K. PETRY. 
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[Note the occurrence of the Starling wherever it has been observed in the United 
States. The above was written in 1915. A report of the number of Starlings now about 
Lawndale would be appreciated in this Department.— A. H. W.] 


Ill. A GOOD SCHOOL-ROOM METHOD 


We are writing about birds. There are a great many around now. Every 
day the girls and boys write on the board how many birds they have seen and 
what kind they are. We have forty-one bird-boxes. Some of them have eggs 
in them. 

Some of us have seen birds carry food into the boxes. One boy says that he 
thinks he has young birds in his box. We put pans of water out for the birds 
to drink. Some of the boys and girls throw out crumbs of bread.—JoHN 
WAMBOLE. 

[This exercise of writing on the blackboard in the school-room the names of birds 
seen is excellent. It helps pupils to spell correctly, to remember what they see, to have 
a common interest in the birds about them, and it also stimulates competition and a 
desire for discovery.—A. H. W.] 


HOW I FIRST GOT BIRD-LORE 


I was so interested in birds that a friend of my sister gave me some old copies 
of Brrp-Lore. I read them so many times that I could almost tell everything 
in them. My mother decided to give it to me for a Christmas present, and I 
have had it three years now. 

I am writing this so that other Brrp-Lore readers will lend the magazine to 
bird-lovers and so that many people will know how interesting it is——ALBERT 
S. FEARING (Age 12 years). 


MY BACK-YARD FEEDING-STATION 


This summer I started putting out food for the birds and since then my 
back-yard feeding-station has been one of my greatest interests. I started in 
July and my first welcome visitor was a White-crowned Sparrow, and for a 
long time that variety of bird was my only visitor. Then competition com- 
menced and, of course, then I began to work harder because I wanted to have 
more birds than my competitor, a boy living next door to me. My friend had 
the advantage of position. Across the street from him is a garden with many 
shrubs and other attractions for birds. My friend immediately took away 
my most common visitor, a White-crowned Sparrow with a nest, but I am 
glad to say not all of my birds. 

Then began my worst trouble and the only trouble that discouraged me for a 
while, worse than even cats and rats, both of which I have been bothered with— 
the English Sparrow. To me one English Sparrow means no harm, although I 
would rather not have any, but when it comes in numbers, such as ten and 
up, then there is trouble. It not only keeps other birds away but the amount 
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of food eaten makes it impossible to keep up the food-station on account 
of the expense. This may sound foolish but a boy with a dollar a month allow- 
ance can’t afford to spend twenty-five cents a week on food for birds. Now let 
me tell you that, although it is the greatest pleasure I ever had—putting out 
food for the birds—it, like anything else, has its cares and worries. 

Finally a family of Juncos visited my friend’s food-station and later 
visited mine. Then was the first and last time I have seen a Junco bathe. It 
was a young one. I guess Juncos are not much given to bathing. 

Then I went to the beach, arid when I got back there was not a single bird 
in the neighborhood. After waiting a long time I saw a Junco. Then I put out 
food, and in a few days there were about twenty back again, for we have counted 
nearly that many. Then came Song Sparrows and, once, a Towhee. Then again 
came the troublesome English Sparrow, and I abandoned the lunch-counter 
for a while. When I once again started in the Juncos and a Song Sparrow 
came back, and to-day the Towhees. On the whole, I think a food-station is 
a thing of great pleasure and advise others to try it—Tom McCamant (Age 
13 years), Portland. Oregon. 


[This record of practical experience ought to be of value to others.—A. H. W.] 


BIRD-HOUSES FOR A CITY PARK 


Dr. R. J. Terry, the local president of the Bird-Lovers’ Club here, suggests , 
that I send the enclosed prints. 

Your magazine, to the best of my knowledge, has never printed anything 
from this locality. 

The Martin-house shown was constructed by the several boys grouped about 
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A ‘MISSION’ MARTIN HOUSE 


it. It is a replica of a Spanish mission, containing sixteen rooms of size given in 
U. S. Bulletin No. 109. There are over five hundred tiles upon the roof, each one 
of which was made from rough stock lumber. 

The large group of houses were built from slabs, the waste product of a 
walnut lumber firm having a contract to make gunstocks for the armies of 
France and England. 

All the houses were built to be placed in Forest Park, the home of thousands 
of ‘house-nesting’ birds.—Cuas. P. Coates, Instructor in Manual Training 
(Marquette School), St. Louis Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

[Communications are printed as soon as space permits. If delays seem long the 
Editor of the School Department begs the reader’s favor. The good work described 
above is in line with progress—A. H. W.] 


HOME OBSERVATIONS IN THE SOUTH 


My papa loves the birds and feeds them on the window-sill every winter. 
We had twelve different kinds of birds that ate from our window. One day a 
Mockingbird came for his breakfast while mamma was playing the piano. 
He turned his head first to one side then the other and looked at her for a long 
time. I think he was trying to learn the tune so he could whistle it to his mate 
while she sits on her nest this spring. One day I went for a walk with papa 
and we met two Mockingbirds that kept scolding us. We looked in a small 
pine bush and saw a pile of twigs. Papa held me up and I saw four little birds 
in the nest, and they had no feathers on them but they were real black. About 
a week later we went to the nest again and when papa held me up the little 
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birds were covered with feathers and seemed afraid of me. Three days later 
we saw one of the old birds feeding the young ones, but could not find the other 
old bird. A few days after this we went again to look for our birds and found a 
new nest and the mother bird sitting on the nest but she flew off and began to 
scold when we went near. Papa held me up and I saw three green eggs covered 
with brown spots. Late this fall one morning I saw the mamma and papa and 
seven children birds eating holly berries from a tree in our yard. It is nearly 
Christmas now, and we see our family of Mockingbirds most every day.— 
WYNELL REEvEs (Age 7 years), Winston-Salem, N.C. 

[Accompanying this straightforward statement of bird-records about home, is a note 
saying that the article was prepared solely by the young observer. It may be of interest 
to southern readers to know that Mockingbirds have been seen more frequently in the 
North this season than usual. The ability of other species to imitate sounds is a question 
of much interest. How many species other than the Mockingbird can you name, which 
imitate sounds?—A. H. W.] 


NATURE-STUDY AND AUDUBON SOCIETY 


We have seventy-six members in our society and most of them have been 
members for three years. We have a meeting once every two weeks, at which the 
officers take charge and different members help prepare the program. 


SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF THE JUNIOR AUDUBON SOCIETY OF PEORIA, ILL. 


When the weather is pleasant, we have some of our meetings out-of-doors, 
and we go on field-trips, six or eight at a time, with our leaders, to look for 
birds and listen to their songs and calls. 

Our school-building is near the edge of the city, and there is a field just back 
of the school which has many trees and a creek running through it. Many birds 
live there. 
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We love birds and are glad to learn more about them and to help protect 
and feed them.—MAaArGARET DouGHERTy, President, RussELt PLANcK, 
Secretary, Columbia School, Peoria, Ill. 

[The teacher who sent this picture and letter writes: ‘‘We have a large and enthusi- 
astic society composed of the children of the fifth and sixth grades. In a contest among 
the Junior Audubon Societies of the state last year, our club won second prize for their 
study of birds, and their efforts in protecting them. The six excellent books about birds 
which they received encouraged and helped them in their bird-study this year. They have 
been keeping close watch of the birds as they return, and are learning their songs and 
calls.” The value of careful study combined with enthusiasm is told in this brief report. 
Distinguishing the songs and call-notes of birds is evidence of a high grade of work.— 
A. H. W.] 


A SONG SPARROW IN JANUARY 


January 1, 1917, was a “red-letter day” for me. I was putting up bird- 
houses with a friend of mine, when I heard a familiar song. I looked up, and 
on the top of a maple tree I saw a Song Sparrow. Two days later I saw it 
again.—HEnry SHAw, Jr., (Age 11 years), Morristown, N. J. 

(“‘Red-letter day,” the very phrase suggests the delightful discoveries always 
awaiting the bird-lover, like this of a Song-Sparrow in midwinter. Many people have 
found bird-study unusually attractive this last winter, because the severity of the weather 
in some sections made birds more than ordinarily dependent for food upon the hospi- 
tality of man. With harbors and rivers frozen solidly for weeks, flocks of Gulls and 
Ducks were at times practically deprived of accustomed food-supplies. In one instance, 
Herring Gulls came some distance inshore to pick up corn muffins thrown out by a bird- 
lover who happened to have nothing else at hand to offer them. The habit of Gulls and 
Terns of alighting on floating drift, buoys or any available foothold at sea, has become 
of immediate benefit to man. More than once in the present war, ships have discovered 
their proximity to mines by spying Gulls over them.—A. H. W.] 


THE BOHEMIAN WAXWING IN OREGON 


On the afternoon of February 7, 1917, I saw a rather rare visitant, the 
Bohemian Waxwing. While on a bird walk I stopped to observe some birds 
that were feeding on wild hawthorn berries, not far from Mt. Tabor Park, 
and while there I saw a flock of eighteen Bohemian Waxwings. I am very 
certain that there is no mistake as to their identity, for they corresponded in 
every detail to the description in Florence M. Bailey’s “Birds of Western 
United States.” 

On January 24, I saw, in this vicinity, one bird that I thought was a Bohe- 
mian Waxwing, but I was not absolutely certain, as I did not know then the 
distinguishing marks for which to look. However, when I saw the flock of 
eighteen on February 7, I noted particularly the size, larger than the Cedar 
Waxwing, which is quite common here in summer; the white wing coverts, 
and broader band of yellow on the tail. 

On February 9, I again noted twelve Bohemian Waxwings, probably of the 
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same flock noted previously, as it was in the same vicinity. I think these birds 
were probably migrating, and not in their usual course, as they are considered 
rare in this part of Oregon.—Mary E. RAKER (Age 13 years), Portland, Oregon. 


[Bohemian Waxwings have been seen in Massachusetts this winter. A possible 
first record in Rhode Island was not sufficiently well established to be recorded.—A. H. W.] 


A NOTEWORTHY CONTEST 


A FEW OF THE CONTESTANTS WITH THEIR HANDIWORK 


This photograph was taken immediately after the close of our first bird- 
house contest. There were nearly a hundred entries and an exhibition that 
would have done your heart good. The results have been permanent, I think. 
There was a prize offered for the boy who first reported a bird building in one 
of the houses which had been on exhibition. The first bird to settle was a Blue- 
bird, and the lad who erected the house received a check for five dollars.— 
O. WARREN SmitH, Washburn, Wis. 

[Two other most attractive photographs were sent by this contributor, a minister who 
has done much excellent work among the young people of Washburn. If there was 
available space for the illustrations which are received with articles sent to this Depart- 
ment it would be a pleasure to print them all.—A. H. W.] 


OLD MOTHER ROBIN AND HER BABES 


Old Mother Robin built her nest one spring, about eleven years ago, in 
the old pine tree in front of Grandma G————’s house. She made it of strings, 
grass, twigs, and mud. When she had it about the right shape, she laid four 
little blue eggs in it. In about two weeks there were four little birds instead of 


the eggs. 
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When the little birds were old enough to fly, she crowded them out of the 
nest on to the limb. One of the little birds went to the ground and sat there. 
The old bird flew down to the little bird and talked to him. Then she hopped a 
few inches away, and the little bird hopped to her. She continued this a few 
times, after which she went about three feet away; but the little bird did not come. 
She then hopped about half-way back, and chirped; still the little bird did 
not come. By this time she was provoked, and rushed back, and pecked him 
on the head. Then she flew to the fence, and the little bird flew up to her. She 
then flew away to let him take care of himself—Dattas VERNETT GIBSON 


(Age 11 years). 
BIRDS I HAVE SEEN 


Crow.—March 12, 1914, in a tree on west of street, on my way to school. 


Color, black. 
Robin.—March 24, 1914, in a cherry tree between our house and the one 
next door. Color, brown on back and light red on breast. 
Dove.—March 22, 1914, on one of the buildings down town. Color, purplish 
blue and brown and red. 
Sparrow.—March 23, 1914, in front of the hotel. Color, brownish gray. 
Phoebe.—March 24, 1914, at the place next door. Color, brown and black. 
Woodpecker.—March 24, 1914, at the first farm east of town. Color, red 


and black. 
Flock of Wild Geese.—April 1, 1914, flying south. Color, brown and black. 
Bobolink.—April 11, 1914, on our lot back of the barn. Color, black and 


yellow. 
Blackbird.—April 16, 1914, on the top of a barn. Color, black and brown.— 


LAWRENCE P. Briccs (Age ro years), Apulia Station, N.Y. (Member of class 
524.) 

[The teacher of this class writes: ‘This is the manner in which the pupils report their 
observations. These different reports make up the school bird calendar. 

“In this report the Blackbird I believe to be a Cowbird from the description, but as I 
did not see it myself I am not positive.” 

As a method of reporting birds, the above has certain points in its favor. It is 
always desirable to note the locality where one sees a bird, even rather minutely, as 
detailed particulars suggest the nature of its habits in perching, singing, flying or search- 
ing for food and nesting. The date of a record is also an indispensable part of an accurate 
report, and as careful descriptions as one can make of the color and appearance of the 
bird seen. 

In addition to theses points, the size, form of bill, head, wings, and tail, kind of feet 
expressed by noticing whether a bird walks, hops, clings, clutches, paddles, wades, or 
runs are very essential matters which in reality are often of more assistance in identi- 
fication than color, since colors appear very different in changing light and shade. 

A daily bird calendar and, also, a flower calendar are fine additions to any school- 
room. Teachers everywhere will find them well worth the time and trouble given to 
keeping them accurately.—A. H. W.] 
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One July morning, in company with Edward H. Forbush and William P. 
Wharton, I landed on a small wooded island off the coast of Maine to visit a 
group of Herons said to be nesting there. Clambering up the rocky shore, we 
proceeded, with some difficulty, through the thick underbrush of the ever- 
green forest until the heronry was reached. Here the trees were more scatter- 
ing, and the sun’s rays, breaking through, were ripening the thousands of goose- 
berries that covered the network of vines below. A few pairs of Great Blue 
Herons were found, and their nests and young soon discovered. The main 
colony, however, consisted of Black-crowned Night Herons. Approaching a 
tree where one of their nests was located, I was surprised to find on the ground 
beneath, the remains of four young birds about one-third grown. The flesh 
had been picked from the bones, but these were in no way broken, which pre- 
cluded the possibility of the mischief having been done by a predatory animal, 
if indeed any such existed on theisland. While we stood about discussing the 
matter, a cry so wild and unusual rang through the damp woods that in an 
instant our attention was riveted on the sound. Presently it was repeated and 
was quickly answered from two other directions. 

At once we began a search, which soon resulted in finding that the calls 
emanated from a family of young Ravens, now well grown, but still attended 
by their parents. The evidence that the Ravens had destroyed these young 
Herons was indeed scant. However, I believe all the members of the party, 
knowing something of the habits of these birds, still regard it as probable that 
it was the Raven family that had raided the big stick nest in the evergreen 
trees. That something was feasting liberally on young Night Herons was quite 
plain, for we found the fresh skeleton remains of at least a dozen of these birds, 
and a more thorough search of the colony might possibly have revealed others. 
This was on Bradbury Island, in the year 1914. 

A few days before this, Ravens and a Raven’s nest were found on Heron 
Island. On another occasion, in company with Arthur H. Norton, I was shown 
a large nest in an evergreen on No-Man’s-Land Island, which we were told 
had been occupied by a pair of Ravens every spring for many years. Ravens 
may be found also on Old Man, Black Horse, and, in fact, on almost any of the 
uninhabited islands along the Maine coast. 

In a little opening in the woods back of the Lake Hotel in Yellowstone Park, 
Wyoming, the garbage from the hotel tables is dumped. Thousands of tour- 
ists annually visit this dump to see the bears that come out to feed there in the 
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evening. This garbage-heap affords another interest to the bird-student, for 
Gulls come up from the Lake and settle here in quest of food, and not infre- 
quently the hoarse croak of the Raven may be heard in the trees nearby. In 
fact, these great black birds come at irregular intervals all during the summer 
to pick up such scraps of food as strike their fancy. 

In August, 1916, I saw a Raven feeding her three young with scraps picked 
up at a garbage-heap back of a hotel on the western verge of the Glacier National 
Park in Montana. Although aware that she was being watched, the old Raven 
would unhesitatingly come to the garbage-heap, walk around until she found 
something that suited her taste, and then fly with it to the trees 50 yards away. 
Apparently she would not suffer her young to leave the shelter of the forest. 
The wide range of the croaks and cries made by their young was astonishing. 

Anyone who may chance to be in the mountains of western North Carolina 
and may desire to see Ravens can usually have his wish gratified by going 
out to some of the remote settlements and visiting the places where cattle are 
slaughtered for market. Sometimes as many as eight or ten Ravens gather 
around a slaughter-pen and with evident impatience await their opportunity 
for a banquet. 

From the above references it may be seen that the Raven has a wide range 
in the United States. In fact, there are few states north of South Carolina and 
Louisiana where it may not be seen, although its range is far more restricted 
than in former times. Many of the early writers speak of seeing Ravens in 
territories not now inhabited by them. For example, Thomas Lawson, Gentle- 
man, who visited the coast country of Carolina in the year 1700, writes of seeing 
it there. Today Ravens rarely, if ever, occur east of the mountainous portions 
in the Carolinas. 

Regarding the habits and manners of the Raven during the nesting-season, 
John James Audubon has given this description in his usual picturesque lan- 
guage: 

“Their usual places of resort are the mountains, the abrupt banks of rivers, 
the rocky shores of lakes, and the cliffs of thinly-peopled or deserted islands. 
It is in such places that these birds must be watched and examined, before one 
can judge of their natural habits, as manifested amid their freedom from the 
dread of their most dangerous enemy, the lord of creation. 

“There, through the clear and rarified atmosphere, the Raven spreads his 
glossy wings and tail, and, as he onward sails, rises higher and higher each bold 
sweep that he makes, as if conscious that the nearer he approaches the sun, the 
more splendent will become the tints of his plumage. Intent on convincing his 
mate of the fervour and constancy of his love, he now gently glides beneath 
her, floats in the buoyant air, or sails by her side. Would that I could describe 
to you, reader, the many musical inflections by means of which they hold con- 
verse during these amatory excursions! These sounds doubtless express their 
pure conjugal feelings, confirmed and rendered more intense by long years of 
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happiness in each other’s society. In this manner they may recall the pleasing 
remembrance of their youthful days, recount the events of their life, and 
express the pleasure they enjoy. 

‘“‘Now, their matins are over; the happy pair are seen to glide towards the 
earth in spiral lines; they alight on the boldest summit of a rock, so high that 
you can scarcely judge their actual size; they approach each other, their bills 
meet, and carresses are exchanged as tender as those of the gentle Turtle Dove. 
Far beneath, wave after wave dashes in foam against the impregnable sides of 
the rocky tower, the very aspect of which would be terrific to almost any other 
creatures than the sable pair, which for years have resorted to it, to rear the 
dearly-cherished fruits of their connubial love. Midway between them and 
the boiling waters, some shelving ledge conceals their eyrie. 

“To it they now betake themselves, to see what damage it has sustained 
from the peltings of the winter tempests. Off they fly to the distant woods for 
fresh materials with which to repair the breach; or on the plain they collect 
the hair and fur of quadrupeds; or from the sandy beach pick up the weeds 
that have been washed there. By degrees, the nest is enlarged and trimmed, 
and when everything has been rendered clean and comfortable, the female 
deposits her eggs, and begins to sit upon them, while her brave and affection- 
ate mate protects and feeds her, and at intervals takes her place. All around 
is now silent save the hoarse murmur of the waves, or the whistling sounds 
produced by the flight of the waterfowl traveling towards the northern regions.”’ 

In general appearance the Raven closely resembles a Crow, but it is larger. 
A Crow rarely is more than 18 or 20 inches in length and has an expanse of 
wings of less than 3 feet. A Raven is 2 feet long from bill-tip to tail-tip and 
measures 4 feet or more across when its wings are spread to their full capacity. 
A close inspection of the two birds reveals a certain marked difference in the 
shape of the feathers of the neck, those of the Crow being rounded at the ends, 
while those of the Raven are sharply pointed. In flight the two birds may 
usually be distinguished, as the Raven has a way of sailing at times to an 
extent rarely, if ever, equaled by a Crow. The well-known caw of the Crow is 
replaced in the case of the Raven by a croak so deep, so unlike any other sound 
in nature, that once heard it is not easily forgotten. 

As indicated above, Ravens build their nests on the ledges of cliffs or in 
trees. These usually are bulky, and as additional materials are brought year 
after year, they grow in some instances to be very large affairs. The eggs 
range in number from two to seven. In color they are olive or greenish, thickly 
spotted and blotched with olive-brown. Twenty days of brooding are required 
to hatch them. 

The Raven’s food consists of a wide variety of objects, but evidently 
animal matter predominates. They eat grasshoppers, beetles, lizards, mice, 
and young birds. They are scavengers and feast upon dead, animals, both 
large and small. 
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In August, 1916, while working about Malheur Lake in the deserts of 
southeastern Oregon, we found Ravens much in evidence. During a day’s 
travel of perhaps 30 miles about the Lake, I saw at least a dozen individuals. 
Usually only one or two would be seen at a time. One that kept in front of 
us for some distance, alighting at intervals on the posts of a barbed-wire fence 
carried an object in its beak at which it would peck and pull whenever it 
perched. Once, just as it took wing, my companion fired a shot from his re- 
volver, with a view of startling the bird and causing it to drop its prey. The 
experiment succeeded, and, picking up the object, we found it to be a section 
of a rabbit’s backbone about 2 inches in length. 

Writing of the Raven’s feeding habits, Alexander Wilson said: “It is fond 
of birds’ eggs, and is often observed sneaking around the farmhouse in search 
of the eggs of the domestic poultry, which it sucks with eagerness; it is likewise 
charged with destroying young ducks and chickens, and lambs, which have 
been weaned in a sickly state. The Raven, it is said, follows the hunters of 
deer for the purpose of falling heir to the offal; and the huntsmen are obliged 
to cover their game, when it is left in the woods, with their hunting frocks, to 
protect it from this thievish connoisseur, who, if he has an opportunity, will 
attack the region of the kidneys, and maybe the saddle, without ceremony.” 

Throughout all ages certain birds have been famous, and very often much 
significance is attached to their presence. They have been regarded as affect- 
ing the lives of human beings by bringing joy or sorrow. Thus the Cuckoo is 
the ancient marriage bird; the Eagle stood for strength and vigor; the Bittern 
represented desolation; and, in our own country, we have the Bluebird for 
happiness. The Raven, which has a wide distribution throughout the world, 
has more or less typified the coming of calamity. It has been one of the favorite 
birds of literature. In the ancient Hebrew writings we find that the Raven was 
the first bird that Noah sent out from the Ark. When Elijah was a refugee 
and was hiding by the brook Cherith, we are told that the Ravens came daily 
and brought him food. Despite the fact that it appears to have been useful 
to some of the early Hebrews, Moses wrote down in his law that this was an 
unclean bird. 

Shakespeare was fond of referring to the Raven. Thus, when Lady Macbeth 
was told that Duncan was coming, she said, while laying her plans to kill him: 


“The Raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.” 


In our modern American literature surely nothing so weird or depressing 
has ever been written as Poe’s ‘Raven.’ 

Two sub-species of the large Raven are recognized in this country: One, 
the American Raven, found in western United States and south to Guatemala, 
the other known as the Northern Raven inhabiting eastern North America. 

Ravens are supposed to live to a great age. 
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DEATH TO THE PELICAN! 


During January there began a great 
outcry against the Brown Pelican at vari- 
ous points along the Gulf Coast of the 
United States. Those who have been show- 
ing the most active interest in starting a 
war on these big picturesque birds are 
people financially interested in commercial 
fisheries. The claim is being put forth 
that Pelicans are eating up the fish at such 
a rate that the birds must be destroyed 
if we are going to have sufficient food to 
feed our people and win the war against 
the Kaiser. 

The Evening Independent of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., has championed these food 
conservators of the Tampa Bay country. 
The articles which appear in its pages 
tend to show that the Federal and state 
governments have done a very foolish 
thing in seeking to protect birds that are 
so terrifically destructive to fish. Editori- 
ally this paper says: 

“It is time that the Government was in- 
formed as to the destruction that is being 
wrought by Pelicans in southern waters. 
The Pelicans are protected by a National 
law and therefore are thriving and increas- 
ing in number, and it will be only a few 
years until the people will have to choose 
between the Pelicans and the fish. The 


Pelican is no earthly use to anybody and 
serves no useful purpose. The fish are 
needed to help supply the deficiency in 
food. 

“One Pelican will consume 100 to 300 
small fish in a day. Multiply that by the 
thousands of Pelicans in this section, and 
you have some idea what the Pelicans do 
to destroy fish. It is a tremendous price 
the Government is paying to satisfy a few 
sentimentalists who want to save the 
birds.” 

Captain Barney Williams, Deputy Fish 
Commissioner at St. Petersburg, has 
advanced a plan which he thinks will take 
care of the matter locally. His plan is to 
destroy all the eggs laid by Florida Peli- 
cans for a period of five years, and then 
let them have one year in which to bring 
forth their young. 

The Evening Independent announces its 
hearty approval of this plan. 

At the last two sessions of the legislature 
of Texas, bills were introduced which had 
for their purpose the authorization for 
people to kill Gulls and Pelicans along the 
coast of that state, because of their 
alleged destruction to food-fishes. From 
this source fresh complaints are now com- 
ing. They claim that fishermen should be 
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relieved of the presence of the Pelican, 
because it greatly interferes with their 
business. 

It is but natural that the Pelican op- 
ponents should file complaints with the 
United States Food Commission in Wash- 
ington, and as a result the Association 
received the following letter under date 
of January 21, 1918. 


Dear Sir: 

We are receiving many very definite 
requests from the Gulf of Mexico district 
that the Government take steps to exter- 
minate the Pelican. 

“The recommendations in this matter 
are very largely grounded on the follow- 
ing statement of apparent facts: 

“1. That the birds in question annually 
destroy millions of pounds of food-fish. 

“2. That the birds interfere very 
materially with the operations of the fisher- 
men and result in very largely reduced 
catches of food-fish in all the fishing dis- 
tricts. 

“*3. The Pelican serves no useful pur- 
pose whatever, and is not a scavenger, 
never having been known to eat fish that 
have been washed ashore, etc. 

“While we are not at present consider- 
ing any recommendations in this matter, 
we would very much like to have a full 
expression of opinion from your society on 
the subject and any data which you can 
provide us with regarding the Pelican, 
and as answer to the very definite state- 
ments which are coming to us, as before 
mentioned.” 

Very truly yours, 
UniTEp StaTEs Foop ADMINISTRATION. 
Per KENETH FOWLER. 


Upon receipt of this letter, a copy of it 
was sent to a number of observers who 
have had more or less opportunity to 
study the feeding-habits of these birds, 
and their replies, in due time, were filed 
in Washington. These were quite suffi- 
cient to convince the Food Administra- 
tion that at least for the present there was 
no need for beginning a war of extermina- 
tion on the Brown Pelican. 

Since Mr. Fowler’s letter was written, 
new and additional pressure has been 
brought to bear on the Food Administra- 
tion, and the question at the present writ- 
ing is a very live one. As a result the 


Association is now planning to go some- 
what thoroughly into the subject of the 
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feeding-habits of the birds during the 
coming summer. 

The following are a few of the letters 
collected by the Association bearing on this 
subject. The first three are written by men 
who have been employed for many years 
to guard Pelican colonies and who there- 
fore have had unusual opportunities to 
study the fishing-habits of these birds. 
We feel that their letters should be pub- 
lished and thus be made a permanent 
record. 


In Defense of the Pelican 


“It would appear that, through the 
efforts of the market fishermen, the Food 
Commission is seriously thinking of tak- 
ing steps to exterminate the Pelican as a 
great destroyer of food-fish. 

“In defense of this grand old bird I 
wish to say that I am a native of Florida, 
have lived here continuously for fifty 
years, and have noted very carefully the 
changes of conditions along these lines. 
Before the advent of the railroads there 
were vast quantities of fish and many 
thousands of birds, but with the emigra- 
tion to the state came along the market 
fishermen who have plied their trade with- 
out restrictions until there have become 
fewer fish and consequently fewer Pelicans. 

“Tf the Food Commissioner could visit 
the fishing districts of Florida and see the 
vast destruction of fish caused by the 
fishermen, he would no doubt take im- 
mediate steps to stop this wanton waste 
of the best food-fish that the waters of the 
state afford. They drag their seines on the 
beaches, and I have seen, day after day, 
tens of thousands of food-fish left on the 
banks to die because they were too small 
to sell, and the fishermen were too lazy 
to put them in the water again. 

“My business as Inspector of Federal 
Reservations takes me among these men, 
and I have noted these conditions many 
times, and have several times brought the 
matter before the Fish Commissioner and 
the County Solicitor, with a view of having 
these people prosecuted for the very acts 
of which they now accuse the Pelican. 
It is a well-known fact that the Pelican 
can catch only such fish as are on the 
surface of the water, and, with one excep- 
tion—the mullet—the food-fish of Florida 
are what are known as bottom-fish, and 
cannot be caught by the Pelican. 

“At least twice each year, in the breed- 
ing-season of these birds, I visit their nest- 
ing-places and carefully note the species 
of fish they bring to their young. These 
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consist almost entirely of menhaden and 
other small, bony fish that they catch far 
out in the ocean. 

“The Pelican is a harmless, very inter- 
esting and companionable old fellow, a 
very great attraction to the many thou- 
sands of persons that annually visit both 
coasts of Florida, and its extermination 
would not in my opinion better the fishing 
conditions in Florida. 

“Referring again to the fishermen, I 
may mention that although more fish 
have been killed by tie cold water this 
winter than ever known before, fishermen 
are making unusually large catches on the 
East Coast, and I have heard no complaints 
against the Pelican from this quarter.” 

(Signed) B. J. Pacettt, 

Inspector of Federal Bird Reservations. 


“TI am sorry to hear that this question 
has been brought up again about the 
Pelicans destroying food-fish. I am not 
very familiar with conditions on the Gulf 
Coast, but I know it is not the case here. 
Answering these questions in order— 

““t. The Pelicans here feed almost 
entirely on menhaden which are not a 
food-fish. 

“2. The birds have been known to 
take a few fish out of set nets sometimes, 
if left too late in the morning. This is 
the only interference they have been 
guilty of, and this has never been serious. 

“3. As to their not being useful as 
scavengers, one has only to pay a visit 
to the fishhouses during a good run of fish, 
and they will see the birds gathering in all 
the foul fish thrown overboard, which 
would otherwise float ashore, create a 
nuisance, and be a menace to health. 
Regarding the reduced catches of fish, 
this is caused mainly by the fisherman’s 
own greediness. There has been no law 
framed yet that the fishermen have not 
broken. The chief trouble is that the size 
of mesh in nets has been steadily reduced 
until now they are catching fish unfit for 
market, and unless something is done soon, 
the fishing business will be a thing of the 
past, especially if the new ruling of the 
food control is adopted to take off all 
restrictions for the period of the war. 

“There is more damage done to fish 
by one small school of porpoises than all 
our birds, and yet they are not condemned, 
and if we destroy the Pelicans, the other 
water-birds would also have to go, as 
most of them eat fish. When I first came 
to this country, in 1881, these waters were 
teeming with fish of all kinds—evidently 
the birds had not reduced them any at 
that time—but after netting started it was 
soon possible to see a difference. 

“At present, fishing is getting to be so 
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poor in these waters that many of the 
fishermen are leaving for other points. 

“In view of the foregoing I cannot see 
a good reason for condemning these birds 
at present. The fishermen are catching out 
the fish, and if we destroy the birds it 
will be a bare country indeed. There are 
so many people that find pleasure in see- 
ing them. They would miss the bird-life 
very much indeed. 

“Several years ago I sent the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a supply of fish 
gathered at the Island, and it will be on 
record as to what kinds are mostly used 
here to feed young. At that time we found 
they used mostly menhaden, a few thread 
herring, butterfish, porgies, and other 
sea-fish; there were very few river-fish, 
such as mullet, sea-trout, whiting, or 
others. 

“I enclose clipping that bears on this 

uestion. It will be seen from this that 
the restrictions were the cause of the 
reduced catches, as the Pelicans do not go 
that far, and the birds were never known 
to catch the kinds mentioned here. 

“If the Food Administration will in- 
vestigate this, I can show them the reason 
for the reduced catches. I can show them 
sea-trout brought in (caught in seines), 
6 inches long, which, if allowed to grow 
would be 24 inches in two years, and 
weigh fifteen pounds. Is it any wonder 
that the fish are giving out? We have good 
laws to protect the fish, but the large 
dealers always manage to break them.” 

(Signed) P. KroEce., Warden, 
Pelican Island Bird Reservation, Fla. 


“In reply to your communication I 
would state that from my close observa 
tion of the Pelican and his habits, I cannot 
understand how one could say that he 
destroys millions of pounds of food-fish. 
I find that he lives chiefly on small mullets 
and sardines, which are not classified as 
food-fish’ in this section. How the birds 
could interfere materially with the fisher- 
men is not within my power to say, since 
I know of no way that they could. The 
number of Pelicans in this section today 
is 50 per cent less than three years ago. 

“What really is destroying the food- 
fish and shrimp today, more than any 
other known enemy, is the shrimp-seines, 
that in their search for shrimp catch 
millions of small fish which are left to 
die upon the shores. This is one of the 
greatest enemies that we have today. In 
the operation of the seines, millions of 
fish are caught in the meshes, and while 
hauling them for hundreds of yards through 
the water, they become entangled in the 
seine-meshes and are frequently dead, 
even before the haul is complete. It will 
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only be a question of time when the food- 
fish of this section will be destroyed by the 
seines, and not the Pelican.” 

(Signed) Capt. Witt1am M. SPRINKLE, 
Warden, Breton Island Bird Reservation, 
La. 


“While it is not possible to point out 
the positive benefit done by Pelicans, it is 
certain that the damage done by them is 
by no means so great as claimed. Pelicans 
feed indiscriminately upon whatever fishes 
are available, hence make only a minor 
proportion of their diet of fishes custom- 
arily used as food for man, since these 
fishes themselves are in the minority 
among fishes in general. The Pelicans’ 
habit of feeding only in shoal water also 
prevents them from destroying some of the 
valuable fishes; in fact, most commercial 
fishes are caught in depths of water which 
are untouched by Pelicans. 

“Finally, there must be kept in mind 
the risk of disturbing the balance of nature. 
In the course of ages Pelicans and their 
living environment have become fitted to 
each other in such a way that the existence 
of neither the birds nor their prey was 
endangered. No one can predict what 
might occur were the balance seriously 
disturbed.” é 

(Signed) E. W. NELson, 
Chief, U. S. Biological Survey. 


“TI am not surprised to learn that the 
fishermen of the Gulf region are using the 
Food Administration to advance their 
attack on the Pelican. Asa nature-lover who 
does not reduce every living creature to 
terms of dollars and cents, I am, of course, 
unalterably opposed to their demands. 
The colonial nesting-habits of Pelicans 
would make it possible practically to exter- 
minate them in a season, and before we 
take a step which never could be undone, 
and rob our coasts of their most interesting 
and picturesque form of life, we should be 
absolutely sure that we are right and that 
the Pelican is as destructive as it is said 
to be. I claim that the case against it is 
not proven for the following reasons: 

“First, on the east coast of Florida— 
a region with which I am familiar—fish 
were far more abundant when Pelicans 
were more numerous. 

“On the coast of Peru—a region I also 
know from personal experience—Pelicans 
are more abundant than in any other part 
of the world, with no decrease in the food- 
fish of that region. 

“Second, in east Florida waters, Peli- 
cans, in my experience, feed chiefly on 
inedible fish—like menhaden. 

“Third, Pelicans feed in the main on 
fish too small to be marketed and a very 
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large proportion of which would not live to 
reach maturity, if they were not taken by 
Pelicans. 

“Fourth, Pelicans take a fish here and 
another there, and cruise over a com- 
paratively wide area, so that at the most 
their total catch has no appreciable effect 
on the local fish-life. 

“Tt would be far more to the point if 
fishermen were to observe the laws de- 
signed to protect fish and not blame the 
Pelican for conditions which they have 
brought about through their own short- 
sightedness.”’ 

(Signed) Frank M. CHAPMAN. 


“There was a large gathering in this 
city of the various people interested in 
fish and the Food Commissioners of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
and Florida. A resolution was introduced 
along the lines suggested in your letter to 
exterminate all fish-eating birds. I was 
requested to answer this statement, based 
on the fact that for many years I have 
hunted, fished and cruised over a large part 
of the Gulf. 

‘*My firm belief is that nature provided 
the bird as a valuable adjunct to the fish. 
An immense amount of the food for the 
various game-fish which thrive in the 
waters of the Gulf are represented by 
minnows and other small fish which are 
unsuitable for food, Many of these fish 
cannot capture their food when it is on 
the surface of the water. The various Gulls 
and Terns drive these small fish under the 
water where they are promptly used as 
food by mackerel, trout, redfish, and vast 
numbers of other game- and table-fish. 

“The same applies in regard to the 
sardines, or menhaden, which are very 
plentiful in the waters of the Gulf. None 
of these small fish are edible, and by 
countless millions they furnish food to 
what we call food-fish. Almost without 
exception, where you find quantities of 
birds, you find quantities of bait of all 
kinds. Repeatedly have I seen schools of 
shrimp running right along the surface of 
the water, where it was difficult for the 
game-fish to capture them because they 
skim right along the surface, but on the 
appearance of a few. Gulls, these shrimp 
would be driven below the surface and 
furnish food to all varieties of table-fish. 

“The principal charge I have heard 
against the Pelican is his consumption of 
mullet. My judgment is that this is 
rather limited in comparison with his con- 
sumption of sardines, and with the wonder- 
ful reproductive powers of the mullet, 
the small amount consumed by the Pelican 
does not seriously interfere with our food- 


supply. 
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“Nature itself seems to have provided 
that birds and fish each work to help the 
other, and my plea against the extermina- 
tion of the bird seems to have fallen on 
very fertile soil, because, without a single 
exception, every fisherman present cor- 
roborated the statements made, and the 
importance of the conservation of bird- 
life, due, first, to their enormous destruc- 
tion of insects of every character, and, 
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second, to the fact which I emphasize, that 
they art of very great assistance to the fish 
in driving their food where it can be readily 
caught. 

“T hope this brief information will be of 
some value to you, and would appreciate 
corroboration of my views from your 
records.” 

(Signed) Joun M. PARKER, 
New Orleans, La. 


EGRET PROTECTION THREATENED 


Every year the Association collects, 
from its members and friends, contribu- 
tions to be used for the specific purpose of 
extending protection to the white Egrets 
that are killed to get the ‘aigrette’ for the 
millinery trade. This support in the past 
has been sufficiently generous to enable the 
Association to accomplish a number of 
notable results. For example, the passage 
of the law in New York state which pro- 
hibits the sale of these feathers, as well as 
the feathers of other native protected 
birds within the borders of the Common- 
wealth. 

Also, the Association was able to wage 
a campaign in Pennsylvania for the pas- 
sage of a law which made it illegal to sell 
these trophies in that state. Similar 
campaigns have been conducted else- 
where, and now the laws of fourteen states 
prohibit merchants from dealing in these 
feathers. We have been able to codperate 
with the State Game Protective officials 
in New York and elsewhere in bringing 
numbers of law-breakers to justice, who 
were forced to pay large fines for illegally 
selling aigrettes. 

Every spring, men are employed to 
guard the few remaining breeding colonies 
of these birds, in so far as it has been 
possible to locate them in the southern 
states. This exceedingly dangerous warden 
work is carried on by guards hired during 
the spring months for the purpose. There 
is not the slightest doubt but what the 
Egrets in the South Atlantic States would 
today be on the very verge of absolute 
extinction but for the efforts of the Asso- 


ciation. 
Sometimes money is slow in coming in, 
and the birds not infrequently have suffered 


as a result. The Association cannot hire a 
man and send him into the swamps to 
guard a colony of birds unless it has money 
to pay for this service, and there have been 
a number of instances in recent years 
when, through lack of funds to employ 
wardens, colonies of Egrets have been 
shot for their feathers, and the unattended 
young left to perish in the nests. 

It now appears that a number of colonies 
will have to be left unguarded the pres- 
ent spring because of lack of funds. In 
several instances $100 is enough to save 
a colony through the breeding-season; in 
other cases $50 is a sufficient amount. If 
the bird-lovers of the country want this 
interesting bird spared and brought back 
in numbers, the Association has the 
machinery and experience with which to 
do it. 

We hope that these remarks will be 
read by some members who may at once 
feel disposed to contribute something to 
this work. 

The following record shows a list of the 
contributions, for Egret protection efforts, 
which were received between October 20, 
1917, and March 1, 1918. 


Contributors to the Egret Fund 


Balance unexpended from 1917, 


as per Annual Report . . . $870 15 
Adams, William C.. ies I 00 
Allen, Miss Gertrude. 15 00 
Allen, Mary P. . 15 00 
Ames, Mrs. J. B. 5 00 
Ayres, Miss Mary A. 5 00 
Barclay, Miss Emily . 5 00 
Beall, Mrs. I. A. . . 5 00 
Bignell, Mrs. Effie . . I 00 
Blackwelder, Eliot . . ae I 00 
Bond, Miss Mary Louise .. . I 00 
Bonham, Miss Elizabeth S. . . 5 00 
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$25 


Bonham, Mrs. Horace . . 
Boynton, Mrs. C. H. 
Brent, Mrs. Duncan K.. . 
Brock, Mrs. Robert C. H. 
Brooks, Mrs. coma 
Brown, D. : 
Burgess, E. Phillips ‘ 
Burt, Miss Edith . 
Bush, . & or 
Busk, Fred T. 
Button, Conyers 
Carse, Miss Harriet 
Clark, Mrs. Louise 
Clarke, Mrs. E. A. S.. 
Cox, John en: 3 
Cristy, Mrs. H.W. . . 
Cummings, Mrs. H. K. 
Curie, Charles . . 
Cutter, Ralph Ladd . . 
Dabney, Herbert . 
Daniels, Mrs. E. A. 
Day, Miss Carrie E. . . 
De Forest, Mrs. Robert Ww. 
de la Rive, Miss Rachel . 
Dexter, Stanley W. 
Dwight, Mrs. M. E. . 
Eaton, Mary S.. . 
Emery, Miss Georgia Hill 
Emery, Miss Georgiana . 
Emery, Miss Louisa J. . . 
Emmons, Mrs. A.B. . . 
Emmons, Mrs. R. W., 2d .. . 
Ensign, Charles S. (In Memo- 
riam) . fe he Sele Ae 
Ettorre, Mrs. F. F. 
Evans, William B. ‘ 
Faulkner, Miss Fannie M. 
Forbes, Mrs. M. J. ; 
Franklin, Mrs. M. 
Friedman, Mrs. Max 
Fries, Miss Emilie. . 
Fuguet, Stephen 
Galpin, Miss Ruth . . 
Gilbert, Mrs. Frederick M. 
Godeffroy, Mrs. E. H. . . 
Goodwin, George R. . . 
Griffin, Mrs. Solomon B. 
Haskell, Miss Helen P. 
Hathaway, Harry S. . . 
Hopkins, Miss Augusta D. 
Horr, Miss Elizabeth 
Horton, Miss F. E. 
Hoyt, Miss G. ti pis 
Hugleson, Mrs. Walter . . 
Hunter, William T. » Jr. 
Jewett, William K.. 
Jones, Miss Ella H. . : : 
Jopson, Dr. iy Mrs. John | H. 
Jordan, A. H. ; ; 
Kennedy, Mrs. jot’ 2 
Kerr, Mrs. T. B.. . 
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Knowlton, Mrs. Myra R. 
Kuhn, Arthur K. - f 
Lagowitz, Miss Harriet L. 
Lehman, Meyer H Nees 
Lewis, Edwin i Jr. re 
Lincoln, Mrs. Lowell 
McGowan, Mrs. John E. . . 
Mann, James _ eRe ‘ 
Marrs, Mrs. Kingsmill. 
Marsh, Spencer S. ; 
Mason, G. A. ; 

Mason, H. L. Jr. ! 
Montell, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. . . 
Moore, Alfred : 
Mott, Miss Marian ... 
Nice, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Osborne, Arthur A. ; 
Parker, Mrs. W. R. . 
Patton, Mrs. ee | s. 
Peck, Dr. Elizabeth L. 
Penfold, Edmund .. 
Phelps, Miss Frances 
Rhoads, S.N. . 

Richards, Mrs. L. Ss. 
Righter, William S. . . 
Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Saunders, Charles G. j 
Schweppe, Mrs. H. M.. . 
Sexton, Mrs. Edward B. 
Shaw, Mrs.G. H. .. . 
Shoemaker, Henry W. 
Simpson, Miss Jean W. 
Small, Miss A. M. 
Spachman, Miss Emily S. 
Spalter, Mrs. F. B.. : 
Spong, Mrs. J. J. R. 
Sturgis, F. K. . : 
Thorndike, Mrs. “Augustus ‘ 
Timmerman, Miss Edith E. 
Toussaint, Mrs. a ee ; 
Tower, Ellen Sy cag 
Tower, Mrs. Kate D.. 
Townley, Mrs. John L. 
Tyler, W.G. . 

Vaillant, Mrs. G. H.. 

Van Name, Willard G. 
Vermilye, Miss 2 
Von Zedlitz, Mrs. Anna. . 
Walker, Miss Mary A. . . 
Wharton, William P. . 
Whitney, Miss Ellen F. 
Wilkins, Miss Laura . . 
Willcox, Miss M. A. 
Williams, George F. . . 
Williams, Mrs. ay M. 
Wilson, Mrs. G. G : 
Woodward, Dr.S.B. . 
Wright, Miss Mary A. . 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 
Enrolled from October 20, 1917, to March 1, 1918 


Abell, Mrs. Edwin F. 
Ackley, Miss Adeline E. 
Agassiz, G. R. 

“A Friend” 

Allerton, Mrs. S. W. 
Anderson, Frank Bartow 
Ashmun, Mrs. B. I. 
Bancroft, Wilder D. 
Bassett, Mrs. Robert J. 
Batcheller, Robert 
Bemis, Albert F. 
Blanchard, Miss Sarah H. 
Boericke, Harold 

Bourn, W. B. 

Branch, Miss Effie K. 
Buhl, Arthur H. 

Burrall, Mrs. E. M. 
Chapin, Mrs. Charles A. 
Chase, Miss Helen E. 
Codman, Miss Catherine A. 
Coe, Miss Ella S. 

Coe, Thomas Upham 
Cole, Miss Ella M. 


Colfelt, Mrs. Rebecca McM. 


Collins, Mrs. Charles H. 
Comstock, Mrs. Robert H. 
Coolidge, T. Jefferson 
Corrigan, James W. 
Cranston, Miss Louise 
Crocker, C. T. 

Curtis, Roy A. 

Dabney, F. L. 

Dimock, Mrs. Henry F. 
Dobyne, Miss Margaret M. 
Ellis, William D. 

Emery, Miss Georgia Hill 
Eustis, Mrs. Herbert H. 
Everett, Edward H. 
Follin, M. D. 

Folson, Miss M. G. 
Garvan, Francis P. 
Gifford, James M. 
Glassell, Andrew 

Godfrey, Miss Adelaide E. 
Gordon, Mrs. Donald 
Grasselli, C. A. 

Hanna, H? M.., Jr. 

Hanna, Miss Mary 


Hecker, Frank J. 

Hill, Mrs. James J. 

Hinckley, Mrs. M. V. 

Hunnewell, Mrs. Arthur 

Huntington, H. E. 

Hyde, Mrs. Clarence M. 

Iselin, Columbus O’D. 

Jaffray, Robert 

Jordan, Miss Jeannette A. 

Kimball, Mrs. Arthur R. 

Longyear, John M. 

McCormick, Mrs. R. S. 

McOwen, Frederick 

Miller, Charles Kingsbury 

Morrill, Miss Amelia 

Morris, Effingham 

Morse, Mrs. Waldo G. 

Mudd, Dr. Harvey G. 

Olds, R. E. 

Osborn, Frederick 

Pagenstecker, Albrecht 

Perkins, William H. 

Richardson, Mrs. Charles F. 

Rockwood, Mrs. George I. 

Rogers, Miss Ella A. 

Shead, Mrs. Lucia W. 

Silsbee, Thomas 

Smith, Frank A. 

Starkweather, Mrs. J. N. 

Stone, Charles A. 

Talcott, George S. 

Troescher, A. F. 

Tuttle, Arthur J. 

Upham, Frederic W. 

Upmann, Albert 

Vaux, Miss Meta 

Wallace, Col. Cranmore N. 

Warner, Lucien C. 

Weeks, Hon. John W. 

Whitfield, Miss Estelle 

Whitman, William 

Williams, Mrs. C. Duane 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

Wood, Walter 

Zabriskie, Mrs. Cornelius 

During the same period there have also 

been enrolled 245 new sustaining members 
and 33 new contributors. 


The Audubon Bird-Bath 


is not a bowl, pool, pan or a dish, 
but a bird-bath, and nothing else; 
built on scientific principles. It has 


Perches 


for the safety of the birds. The 
center-piece serves as food- 
tray; or when connected with 
running water, as a water-spreader, 


making a 
Sy Shower -Bath 


It is made in three 
sizes. 


Send for Illustrated 
Price-List. 


J.C. Kraus Cast Stone 
Works, Inc. 

Ail Kinds of Cast Stone 
Garden Furniture 
363 Lexin; Ave. 
near 4ist St. 
New York City 
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Bird-Lores Wanted 


(The waiters 4 fa respectfully 


urge su desire to bave un 


files of the ee to renew their pe 


tion at the time of its expiration.) 


Sept.-Oct., 1909; Mar.-Apr., 1913; 
Nov.-Dec., 1913. Wm. C. CLaRK, Box 
214, Knickerbocker Road, Tenafly, N.J. 

Vol. XI, Nos. 1, 5, 6, with index; Vol. 
XII, No. 4; Vol. XIII, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
with index; Vol. XIV, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XVI. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. RALPH W. 
Jackson, Route No. 1, Cambridge, Md. 

July-August, 1914. ROBERT CUSHMAN 
Murpay, Curator, Department Natural 
Science, The Brooklyn Museum, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥ 

Vol. I, Nos. 2-4; Vol. II, No. 2; Vol. 
III, No. 2; Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. V, 
No. 1; Vol. VII, No. 1; Vol. IX, No. 3; 
Vol. X, No. 4; Vol. XI, No. 5. J. COLIn 
Scott, Stockport, Ohio. 

Complete set or complete single vol- 
umes. State lowest price. F.G. FLoyp, 
325 Park St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Vols. I, II, III, entire; Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 6; Vol. V, Nos. 1,3, 4,5. Willing to 
pay good price.—STEPHEN S. GREGORY, 
Jr., 2609 Hampden Court, Chicago, IIl. 


ete sets of BIRD-LORE now bring near! 
three times the price at which they were tome 


Birds and Berries 


Birds are your friends, and you are probably a friend of the 
birds, or you would not be a reader of this magazine. Both for 
economical and esthetic reasons it is essential that the bird popu- 
lation be increased and protected. Your part consists in protecting 
them from their enemies, providing nesting sites, shelter, and food. 
Nothing attracts the birds more than tangled thickets of berry- 
bearing shrubs. Sixty-seven species feed on Elder; 40 species feed 
on Dogwood, Sumac, and Wild Cherry; 25 feed on Blueberry and 
Bayberry; 15 or more feed on Hackberry, Holly, Viburnum, and 
Juneberry; 10 feed on Spicebush, Aralia, Snowberry, Barberry, 
Winterberry, Photinia, Indian Currant, and Bush Honeysuckle. 


Bright-berried plants for the birds are a specialty with us. 
We will send you 10 assorted plants for $1, 50 plants 
for $4.50, 100 plants for $8. 


HICKS NURSERIES, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


If you mention Bird-Lore, we will increase your order 10 per cent, 
at no extra c 


All plants sent prepaid. 
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— 


A New Idea in Bird Study 


Ps 5 


This illustration reproduces in actual size a part of the new 


Audubon Pocket Bird Collection, Case No. 1 


This is a folded card containing, on a surface 9% x 7% inches, Pictures 
in Full Natural Colors of Sixty-three Winter Birds of the Eastern States. 
It is to be carried afield in the pocket as a practical means of naming Birds 
seen in the course of a walk. 

Case No. 2 is a similar card with Colored Portraits of Eighty-two 
Birds common in the Southeastern States. 

Case No. 3—Contains seventy-four figures ot March and April 
migrants of Eastern United States. 

Case No. 4—Contains eighty-four figures of the common winter birds 
of the Western United States. 

PRICE FOR EACH CASE, 10 CENTS 


For Sale by 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1974 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


